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Born in Florence, Italy, May 12, 1820; died in London, England, August 13, 1910. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST NIGHTINGALE TRAINING SCHOOL. * 


On the evening of the eighteenth of May, 1910, a great gathering 
took place at Carnegie Hall, New York, in héhor of Florence Nightingale, 
and in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding by 
her of the first training school for nurses. This meeting was held under 
the auspices of the two national associations of nurses—the American 
Society of Superintendents of Training Schools, and the Nurses’ Asso- 
ciated Alumne—and all of the arrangements for the meeting were car- 
ried out by the joint committees of the two societies, of which the chair- 
men were respectively Miss Annie W. Goodrich, general superintendent of 
Training Schools of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, and Miss Anna C. 
Maxwell, superintendent of nurses, Presbyterian Hospital. The original 
plan had been to hold the exercises in one of the halls of Columbia Uni- 
versity, but certain events there conflicted with the date fixed for our 
conventions, and it became necessary to turn to Carnegie Hall as the only 
place large enough to accommodate those whom we desired to invite. 
The hall, which is very large, seating more than three thousand people, 
was attractively and appropriately decorated for the occasion with 
American, British, and German flags, and superb palms were massed 
upon and about the platform. A large British flag, draped about with 
black, hung at the back of the platform, a silent reminder of the 
recent death of the king of Miss Nightingale’s country. 

The floor of the hall was entirely occupied by the members of the two 


+The conception of the plan for this commemorative service was Miss 
Nutting’s, then president of the Society of Superintendents. 
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societies, while the boxes and balconies were filled with a brilliant audi- 
ence of invited guests, consisting of many eminent men and women, 
and well-known representatives of education, philanthropy, and charity, 
while the remainder of the galleries were filled with many hundreds 
of students from the New York training schools. 

On the platform were seated representatives of the boards of trustees 
of prominent hospitals, hospital superintendents, the officers of both 
nursing societies, and the speakers. The surpliced choir of St. George’s 
Church occupied raised seats in the centre of the rear of the platform. 

In arranging the programme, invitations to share in the exercises 
were sent to Honorable James Bryce, the English Ambassador, and to 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University. Both were 
prevented by other engagements for that date from accepting our invita- 
tion. In order that the profession of nursing might be fitly represented, 
Mrs. Hunter Robb was asked to give an address upon some nursing sub- 
ject, but had not formally consented to do so when, by her sudden and 
tragic death, she was taken from us. It was not felt that anyone 
among us could take the place we had wished her to fill. 

The programme of the meeting precisely as arranged is here pre- 
sented, but owing to the illness of Bishop Greer, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Nelson made the opening prayer; and near the close the lateness 
of the hour caused a shortening of the musical part of the programme. 


PROGRAMME 


Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn of Columbia University, presiding. 
Organ voluntary: Prelude in A major (Smart), Andante from the 5th 
Symphony (Beethoven), Finale from the 6th Sonata (Mendelssohn), 
Mr. Homer Norris. Hymn, “Love Divine, All Love Excelling,” the 
choirs of St. George’s Church and of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and the audience. Invocation, Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York. Opening Address, Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, of Columbia University. The Soldier Nurse, Col. 
John VanR. Hoff, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. Chorus, “ Unfold Ye 
Portals,” from “'The Redemption” (Gounod). What Florence Night- 
ingale Did for Mankind, The Hon. Joseph H. Choate. Song, “ The King 
of Love my Shepherd is,” Mr. Burleigh. The Influence of the Trained 
Nurse upon Developments in Medicine, Dr. William Polk, Dean of 
Medical School, Cornell University. Hymn, “Thou, Whose Almighty 
Word.” Benediction, The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Lavelle, representing the 
Archbishop of New York. Recessional, Marche Solenelle (Mailly). 
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An answer to the message sent to Miss Nightingale at the meeting 
was received after the meetings were over, addressed to the Associated. 
Nurses’ Societies, in care of the president of the Society of Superin- 
tendents, thanking the Associated Nurses of America on Miss Nightin- 
gale’s behalf for their very kind message of affection and signed by Miss 
Nightingale’s secretary; and at a later date Miss Nightingale’s cousin, 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esquire, wrote a personal letter, saying how 
greatly he regretted that owing to an oversight, no message of sympathy 
from Miss Nightingale’s family was received on the evening of the 
commemoration. 

As one after another of the speakers took up that special portion 
of Miss Nightingale’s life and work which he desired to illuminate and 
interpret, there was finally built up and projected upon the canvas a 
figure of the most noble and heroic mold and proportions, and reverence 
and devotion grew with the passing moments. Those who were present 
felt it to be one of those great and uplifting events which can neither 
be adequately described nor ever forgotten. M. A. N. 


MISS NIGHTINGALE’S WRITINGS AND THE MODERN NURSE 

The influence of Miss Nightingale’s writings upon the education 
of the modern nurse is a subject which would richly repay the inquiring 
mind, did the leisure, often out of reach in modern life, permit of the 
intellectual excursion necessary to a careful study of the remarkable 
writings of that remarkable woman; for without such careful study the 
intimate though unseen relation between the two will be lost. We can 
recommend no better occupation for the nurse who may be temporarily 
laid aside than to make this thorough study in a loving and responsive 
spirit—her outlook will be enormously widened. 

Perhaps in actual training-school study courses this influence is 
least observed, for Miss Nightingale, in establishing St. Thomas’s school, 
was evidently satisfied to begin with an elementary standard of educa- 
tion as regards that learned from books, and in her day what is now 
known as the “laboratory method” of teaching; in other words, the 
careful demonstration to beginners of things they must learn to do, was 
not developed as it is now. The actual course of study at St. Thomas’s 
for at least a good many years was no more difficult or complicated than 
that at Bellevue in the seventies. For the nurse in training Miss Night- 
ingale insisted on the most perfect possible kind of “ apprentice ” 
teaching, and above all on the development of what our New Englanders 
call “ faculty,” which is simply a development from within of all the 
faculties and a perfection through practice of all procedures. 
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Yet in spite of the ideal results from good apprenticeship, the pace 
of modern life and the growing vastness of hospitals have made it 
necessary to add other methods of teaching, for one master can only 
teach a few apprentices. In our opinion, the advances that have 
been made in training schools as to study extension have been largely 
original, not to any great extent derived directly from Miss Nightingale’s 
counsels. Yet in a large way all the great movements which underlie 
the necessity for broader teaching have owed enormously to her. Such, 
for instance, is the modern sanitary movement, embracing as it does 
the most diverse and fundamental things: the housing of the poor, rural 
hygiene, milk supply, domestic sanitation and wholesome cookery,— 
these things in turn demanding trained teachers, nurse teachers and 
social service nurses. We are confident that Miss Nightingale’s influ- 
ence and the effect of her writings upon nurses’ education show largest 
and most brilliantly in all the lines of what she has called “health 
nursing,” or the maintenance of health as over and against the actual 
nursing of disease. This is because, on lines like this, she was a true 
seer or prophet, forecasting the future, perceiving the solution of many 
miseries in the wonderful vision of prevention. 

Study of her writings shows that to-day the nurses who are ful- 
filling her most heartfelt desires are those in the milk stations, in 
the inspectors’ posts, in the house-to-house educational campaign, in 
the shops and factories, in the visiting nursing service, in the construc- 
tive social work which aims at keeping people well and at proclaiming 
loudly the defects of social structure which tend to make them ill. 

Another field wherein her influence has been marked and extensive 
has been that of military nursing and the improvement of army hospital 
management. 

It is a little curious, but quite evident from her writings, that private 
nursing was to her the field of least interest. She speaks of it always, 
as it were, in passing, but sometimes seems even to grudge giving nurses 
to it. It was to her full of pitfalls and tendencies that led nurses away 
from their highest ideals. True, her “ Notes on Nursing” is the most 
perfect text-book that a private duty nurse can possess, yet one does not 
find in her writings any absorption in the special problems of private 
nursing as such. This was, no doubt, partly due to the lines of caste 
prevalent in her day. Her whole message to the nurse is to be a teacher 
as well as a nurse. To summarize in a few words, it seems likely that the 
large social developments of nursing will be those that feel longest and 
most vividly the impression of Miss Nightingale’s genius. L. L. D. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND ARMY NURSING 


All ages have experienced the horrors of warfare and in all ages 
women have shared in the care of the wounded upon the field of battle. 
Even in remote antiquity we are told Agrippina, the wife of the great 
Roman soldier, Germanicus, went among the sick and wounded distribut- 
ing medicines and clothes. 

It was not, however, until the Crimean War that Government officials 
realized the possibility of a woman’s taking part in the broader work of 
organization and administration. : 

The need of the British Army in the Crimea was great. The Gov- 
ernment had failed to provide even absolute necessaries for the care of the 
sick and wounded. 

Into the chaos of this suffering and discontent, on a bleak Novem- 
ber day, came Florence Nightingale, with her band of nurses; a woman 
possessed of a firm will, a rare gift of leadership, of warm sympathy, 
and combined with all these personal qualities, scientific knowledge 
acquired during many years of study and experience. 

Impatient of unnecessary delays she stormed storehouses and carried 
away the sorely-needed supplies, reckless of injury to Governmental red 
tape. In the organization and supervision of these army hospitals she 
instituted such improvements in sanitation and hygiene that the death- 
rate was reduced in a few months from 60 per cent. to 1 per cent., and 
the hospitals became models of neatness and order. Not satisfied even 
with these results she declared after the close of the war that, in her 
opinion, the mortality of army hospitals could be reduced to one-half 
of what it was even in times of peace at home. 

On the evacuation of Turkey by the British, July 28, 1856, she 
returned to England broken in health, but with a dauntless spirit which 
failed not through a long life of usefulness. 

It is impossible, as yet, to correctly estimate the far-reaching influence 
of her life and teachings. Her theories in regard to hospital construc- 
tion, sanitation, and nursing were revolutionary, but it must be acknowl- 
edged that all subsequent improvements and achievements along these 
lines have been largely due to her clear intuition and to the impetus 
of her example. 

Three years after the Crimean War came the Battle of Solferino, 
leaving forty thousand soldiers dead or wounded on the field, and still 
another army was found to be unprepared to care for the victims of war. 
A wave of pity swept over Europe and in 1863 the International Red 
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Cross was established, with Florence Nightingale as one of its founders, 
thus extending her influence over the whole civilized world. 

In 1863 a report of the sanitary condition of the British Army in 
India was submitted to her for criticism and suggestions. Her notes 
were published with the report, and her recommendations brought about 
not only sanitary improvements in the army, but in the towns of India 
as well. 

Soon after the outbreak of our own Civil War and inspired by the 
work of Miss Nightingale in the Crimea, a great concourse of women 
assembled in Cooper Institute, New York City, and a movement was 
instituted which led to the organization of a Sanitary Commission. Her 
work was well known to the members of this commission, for, to use 
their own words, they wished to have a system “founded upon the 
same principles and administered by a commission similar to that whose 
labors had produced such happy results in the Crimea,” and Miss Night- 
ingale’s advice was eagerly sought in all matters relating to military 
nursing. 

One of the objects of the Sanitary Commission was to provide nurses 
in aid of the Medical Staff, and it seems only natural that the great need 
of capable and trained nurses during the four long years of the war 
should have led to the establishment of training schools in this country. 

Even as Florence Nightingale, returning from the Crimea, used the 
offering of a grateful people to establish a School for Nurses, so our 
own women, when relieved of the terrible anxieties of war, turned their 
thoughts toward providing suitable instruction for those who should 
desire to become nurses. As a result, training schools for nurses in this 
country were established. The principles formulated by Miss Nightin- 
gale were closely followed, and one of her own graduates, Sister Helen, 
came from England to act as the superintendent of the training school 
at Bellevue Hospital. Training schools in rapid succession were estab- 
lished in this country and in England, so that in 1898, when war was 
declared with Spain, there were thousands of properly trained nurses 
available for service, and about two thousand were assigned to military 
hospitals and hospital ships. This was the first time in the history 
of the world that a large body of regularly trained nurses was called 
upon for service in time of war, and although the story of their unselfish 
devotion to duty may never be written, we feel sure that deep in the hearts 
of grateful soldiers are recorded many deeds of mercy, worthy of our 
beloved teacher, Florence Nightingale. 

Close upon this came the Boer War, in South Africa, and once 
more the value of nurses in military hospitals was clearly demonstrated. 
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It but remained for this country and England to place upon a permanent 
basis the nursing service of their respective armies. This was done by 
the establishment, soon after the close of the Boer War of Queen Alex- 
andria’s Imperial Military Nursing Service, by the formation, in 1901, 
of the United States Army Nurse Corps, and the Nurse Corps, United 
States Navy, in 1908. Canada soon followed, and all armies in civilized 
countries have now a permanent nursing service, either as part of the 


army organization or as a branch of the Red Cross. 
J. A. D. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HER LIFE 

In reading Miss Nightingale’s letter to Miss Scovil of May, 1897, 
when she must have been about 77 years of age, one is struck with the 
last paragraph in which she says, “ and now work increasing every month 
and every year, I have not (and have not had) five minutes’ leisure to 
myself to finish this note.” 

We wonder what the work was to which she referred and how all 
the long days of those shut-in years were spent. Her writings, as 
recorded in the bibliography circulated last May, were not voluminous, 
and were mostly in the form of letters and addresses, at the rate of one 
or two a year, with occasional lapses of several years. Miss Richards, 
in her article “ Recollections of a Pioneer Nurse,”? in speaking of her 
visit to Miss Nightingale’s home in London in 1877, makes the statement 
that she never saw her in any position but lying on a bed, and Miss 
Scovil calls attention to the same fact. That she was a great reader, is 


shown in her comment on most current medical literature in her second 


letter to Miss Scovil. We hope that her executors are going to give us 
a more enlightening record of her personal life than has yet been 
published. 

Miss Nightingale’s whole life, from her girlhood up, was that of a 
philanthropist. Her attitude toward nursing problems was that of a 
philanthropist more than that of a practical teacher of a training school. 
She never knew the meaning of financial necessity, and for that reason, 
perhaps, could not sympathize fully with those developments that have 
led to the organized effort of nurses over the world to obtain some system 
of registration which would ultimately lead to the regulation of nursing 
education and practice. 

In summing up the influence of her life, we have to remember that 
Miss Nightingale did her practical work at a time when medical science 


7 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NoursING for January, 1903. 
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was at a stand-still. There were hospitals, but care was lacking. Natu- 
rally her efforts were concentrated upon the immediate need at hand, 
which was manual dexterity, combined with intelligence, honesty, and 
implicit obedience to the physician,—the fundamental principles of nurs- 
ing; but her writings show that if she had continued as a practical worker 
she would have been foremost in all the progressive movements that call 
for a higher order of intellectual attainment for the modern nurse, which 
is the direct result of the progress of medical science and the demands 
of society. 

All the efforts for the higher education of the nurse, the world over, 
are but the result of Miss Nightingale’s life and example,—the watch- 
word of which was preparedness. So, as her faithful followers, we must 
keep ever in advance of the common demand and, as has ever been the 
fate of those who have followed her in pioneer work, we must continue 
to expect opposition and criticism. Our inspiration must be in the 
far-reaching and wonderful influence of her life, as demonstrated in the 
ever-lengthening chain of nursing activities; in hospitals and homes, in 
the army and navy, in the mission field, in all forms of social work, 
link added to link, stretching around the world. 


Florence Nightingale died August 13, 1910, aged ninety years, the 
world’s greatest nurse, the world’s greatest philanthropist.® 


* Illustrations of Florence Nightingale’s last resting place are to be found 
in the JouRNAL for October, 1910. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE * 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


THat part of the great world of life which we call humanity is never 
stationary; it is always moving forward and upward, impelled by two 
forces. 

The first of these forces is the combined conscientious and laborious 
effort of great masses of individuals. Such movement is steady, but 
always slow; sometimes so slow that we hardly perceive it. 

Again, this movement from time to time receives a sudden impulse 
in a new direction from the genius of one individual: a divine spark 
seems to flash from Heaven and illumine a soul ; it may be in literature— 
we have a Shakespeare, in music—a Beethoven or a Wagner, in politics— 
a Lincoln, in science—a Darwin. 

The attitude of the world at first is always the same, skeptical, 
incredulous, hard to convince; but heaven-born inspiration invariably 
wins in the end, and a new, sudden, and great impulse is imparted from 
which humanity never recedes. 

Such a divine messenger was Florence Nightingale. She instinctively 
prepared herself for her mission in childhood; as a young woman she 
was projected by a wise government into the cruel, unnecessary, and sick- 
ening war of the Crimea; she emerged after demonstrating two great 
principles: first, that the physician or surgeon cannot work unaided, 
he needs an ally; second, that the ally best fitted by temperament and 
nature is the trained woman nurse. 

From that the movement became world-wide. It spread over Great 
Britain and America. As a climax, to-night we know of 126 training 
schools for nurses in this state alone, and upwards of 26,000 trained 
nurses in the United States? In Germany, and somewhat more slowly 
in France, the same movement spread. 

Our meeting this evening is partly retrospective, partly a noble 
tribute to a great woman, partly a history of the development of nursing ; 
but it would fail of its object if it were not also partly prospective, that 


* Introductory address at the meeting at Carnegie Hall, May 18, 1910, 
commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the first training 
school for nurses, at St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, England. 

*The latest reports give 100,000 as the number of trained nurses in the 
United States. 
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is, in the nature of a renewal and reiteration of the ideals and standards 
of what has become a great profession, namely, trained nursing. Florence 
Nightingale if she could be here to-night would not wish it to be other- 
wise, she would dwell lightly on the past, especially on her own part in 
it; she would speak seriously and earnestly of the future. She would 
perceive that with the enormous expansion of the system, the training 
school, the training of the nurse, the education of the nurse have now 
become national questions, which should be considered by the entire 
community ; that the special qualifications of character and fitness for 
entrance into this profession should be most carefully defined, that with 
the great and increasing competition, the profession should not become 
commercialized and lose sight of its original ideals; perhaps that under 
acts of legislation there should be adopted somewhat uniform standards 
of admission and education, such as the universities and colleges are 
gradually adopting, so that the diploma of the nurse would have more 
nearly the same meaning and dignity throughout the country. 

In this connection allow me to read a letter from President Butler, 
of Columbia University, who had hoped to be present: 


Had it been possible for me to be present I should like to have taken occa- 
sion to express my own belief that the education and professional training of the 
nurse have become matters of high importance to the community, not only in 
the curing of disease and in the care of the suffering, but also for the prevention 
of illness. Through better protection and safeguarding the public health the 
trained nurse is destined to occupy an increasingly important place. 

It is a profound satisfaction to me to know that our University, which has 
done so much for medicine and which plans to do so much more, is foremost 
among those institutions which make provision for the higher training of nurses. 
The name of Florence Nightingale must always be a name to conjure with. If 
to scientific training and insight we can add something of the ideals of service 
and of sacrifice which took her to the Crimea more than half a century ago, 
we shall have made no small contribution to human welfare and human happiness. 

(Signed) NicHoLas Murray BuTLer. 


Thus may not this great meeting, inspired by those who are to speak 
after me, be the occasion for a renewal of the ideals which Florence 
Nightingale held aloft? The ideal nurse is the woman whose inborn 
sympathy and tenderness are guided and controlled by knowledge, by 
science, by obedience to the physician in charge. That I am sure would 
be her especial message to this great meeting to-night. 

Through the kindness of Miss Nutting, who has been largely respon- 
sible for this great gathering, we have two other letters to read, one from 
Germany, the other from France. 

From Germany: 
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It would have meant a great happiness to me had I been able to accept the 
kind invitation to the convention of the two great societies. Let me send hearti- 
est good wishes on behalf of the German Association to the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the first training school. All the world should think of this 
day as, an historical event of the highest kind for social progress, and no nurse 
should ever forget it. As Florence Nightingale studied in Kaiserswerth and has 
never been forgotten in this corner of peace we German nurses must be the first 
to remember how large the debt is we all owe to her and her wonderful work. 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) Sister AGNES KARLL, 


President German Nurses’ Association and International Association of Nurses. 
From France: 


It gives me much pleasure to have the opportunity to tell the American nurses 
that France also has a great admiration for Florence Nightingale. 

Nursing schools on her principles were begun in this country in 1901 at 
the Protestant Hospital, Bordeaux, and in 1904 at the Civil Hospital (Tondu) 
of this same town, and in 1905 at the Civil and Military Hospital, Béziers. 

A nursing paper, La Garde-Malade Hospitaliére organe des Ecoles de gardes- 
malades Systéme Florence Nightingale, was created in 1906 and each year is 
more prosperous. This paper has had a good deal of influence on the govern- 
ment’s decision when creating the Army Nursing Service in France two years 


ago. 

The nurses of France send their best regards to the American nurses now 
assembled to honour the great Florence Nightingale and beg to unite with their 
American sisters in all they are doing to prove their admiration and gratefulness 
to the heroine of the Crimean war. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Dr. ANNA HAMILTON, 
Honorary Vice-president for France of the International Council of Nurses. 


In Walt Whitman’s letters to his mother, from the hospital camps of 
our Civil War, we find the most poetic and truthful expression of the 
sentiment peculiar to army nursing and of the scenes peculiar to the 
army hospital in the time of war. It is not the mere wasting away of 
life which always arouses our compassion in itself, it is that of life 
which has been given—sometimes freely and gladly given—to country, 
to the defense of home, to some great and patriotic cause. It is a double 
emotion. It was this wondrous mingling of devotion and suffering 
observed among the British soldiers and sailors which first brought out 
the finest qualities of heart, will, and mind in Florence Nightingale. 

The nurse in time of war is still one great branch, perhaps the 
noblest branch of the profession. Of this subject few are so well quali- 
fied to speak as Colonel John VanR. Hoff. 


THE SOLDIER NURSE 


By COL. JOHN VanR. HOFF, U. S. Army. 


Gop made the nurse, woman; and from the beginning the practice 
of this art has never reached perfection in any other hands. I speak 
advisedly as, for the last quarter of a century, it has been part of my 
duty to train men of the hospital corps to care for the ill and injured 
of our army. ‘Training in anything, of course, adds greatly to efficiency ; 
but the calling must be congenial if the best results are to follow. Man 
has no real vocation as a nurse. Some there are who adopt nursing as 
an occupation and acquire considerable tact in it; and in the army there 
must be men trained in nursing but they never have the divine touch 
which marks woman as especially chosen for this work. 

Soldiers have had occasion to appreciate this fact quite as much as 
others and doubtless from the dawn of history women nurses—mostly 
of the religious orders—have cared for the sick and wounded of armies 
and been officially recognized as part of the military body. Certainly 
in our own war of the Revolution such was the case and in all our wars 
since. Not, however, until the Spanish-American misunderstanding, 
hardly worthy of the name war, did we have the services of an adequate 
number of professionally-trained nurses, for such did not exist here at the 
periods of previous wars. 

It must not be inferred that, even in the youth of our nation, nothing 
had been done in the direction of training. A century ago Dr. Valentine 
Seaman gave a course of lectures at the New York Hospital to nurses of 
that day; in Philadelphia, in 1838, the Quakers formed a society of 
nurses ; and other religious bodies also devoted their energy to the train- 
ing of women as nurses, thus following the time-honored example of the 
churches of ancient times. 

It was not, however, until 1873, that a decided impulse was given here 
to the training of women to nurse the sick; since which time the profes- 
sional nurse has been a requisite in every case of serious illness. It 
might be of interest to trace out the causes leading to this comparatively 
recent and important change, particularly as it is one of the good things 
that have resulted from war. 

After the exhausting wars of the Napoleonic era, for nearly forty 
years, the nations of Europe were at comparative peace, and the people 
rested from strife. Like ourselves, after our civil conflict, they sought to 
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MISS NIGHTINGALE’S CARRIAGE USED IN THE CRIMEA. 


Reproduced from‘‘‘A History off Nursing’’ by courtesy of the authors, Miss Nutting 
and Miss Dock, and ofthe} publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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forget the horrors of war; and in forgetting also put aside the invaluable 
lessons that war had taught. 

The campaign in the Crimea found the armies of Great Britain and 
France thoroughly unprepared to withstand the onslaught of the most 
dangerous enemy armies have to contend with: disease. This was due 
to the fact that the sanitary departments had been neglected—a con- 
dition common to all armies in peace times—with the result that there 
was an utter break-down in these departments when the stress of an 
epidemic was felt. , 

It was at this moment that one appeared on the scene whose influence 
and example in alleviating suffering in our hospitals and sick-rooms have 
placed her name among the immortals—Florence Nightingale! Born 
in 1820, highly educated and brilliantly accomplished, she early exhibited 
an intense devotion to the alleviation of suffering. At the age of twenty- 
one she visited several military hospitals throughout Europe; studied 
with the Sisters of Charity in Paris the system of nursing and interior 
economy of the hospitals there, and in 1851 went into training as a nurse 
in the institution of Protestant deaconesses in Germany. Returning to 
England she insistently devoted herself to humanitarian work in the 
hospitals. ‘Ten years was the term of apprenticeship thus served in 
preparation for the event which made Florence Nightingale the prototype 
of the trained nurse. 

In the spring of 1854, 25,000 British soldiers sailed for the Crimea. 
Alma was fought September 20, and the wounded from that battle were 
sent to the hospitals prepared for them on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
Those hospitals, wholly inadequate, were soon overflowing with the sick 
and wounded, who died literally like sheep. The situation was deplor- 
able. 

In this crisis Miss Nightingale volunteered her services to organize an 
adequate nursing department in the hospital at Scutari, which being 
accepted, she sailed to the east with thirty-seven trained nurses. She 
arrived at Constantinople November 4, the eve of Inkerman, at the be- 
ginning of a terrible winter campaign, in time to receive the wounded 
from that battle into wards already overcrowded. Appreciating the in- 
adequacy of the hospitals to the demands made upon them, the deficiency 
of the untrained personnel, and lack of sufficient material, she success- 
fully devoted herself to the correction of those faults, and the mitigation 
of their effects, but almost at the cost of her own life. 

In the spring of 1855, while in the field organizing the nursing 
department of the camp hospitals, she was prostrated with fever, super- 
induced by her unremitting toil and solicitude. But with true soldierly 
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spirit she refused to leave her post, and remained with the army until its 
return home in 1856. She, to whom many a soldier owed his life and 
health, had expended her own health in the physical and mental strain to 
which she had subjected herself. Reaching England an invalid, her 
sick-room became the scene of the most constant and arduous labor for 
the improvement of the health of the soldiers. Her report on the sanitary 
lessons of the Crimean war, which she characterized as a sanitary experi- 
ment on a colossal scale with most disastrous results, served to arouse 
the interest of the public in sanitation, not only in its application to 
military life, but to civil life as well, though, I regret to say, the in- 
terest in the military side waned in Great Britain until reawakened by the 
experience of the South African campaign. 

At the close of the Crimean war a fund was subscribed to enable 
Miss Nightingale to organize a training school for women nurses ; and the 
income from this fund is used to-day, as in the beginning, in support of 
the training school of St. Thomas Hospital, London. Through it 
schools came in 1873 to America, beginning at Bellevue Hospital, and 
from there have extended throughout the country, and given to us 
a new specialty in medicine—the trained nurse. So, to Florence 
Nightingale are the people of the United States directly indebted for 
the establishment in their midst of one of the most beneficent institutions 
of the century. 

Our own recent military experiences have caused us still further to 
appreciate our obligations to the great nurse; for without her disciples 
here we would have been in sore straits during the Spanish-American 
affair, for a nursing staff in our stationary hospitals. I shall not soon 
forget what a relief it was to me, upon being thrust into the chief sur- 
geoncy of a great command riddled with fevers, to have a representative 
of the Association of Trained Nurses offer to supply with nurses a huge 
camp hospital which I at once established. What I could have done 
without these women, who came as a gift of the good God, I am unable 
to say, but many a life saved can testify to the efficient services of the 
trained nurses of the Sternberg Hospital, Chicamauga Park, Georgia. 

From the result of our experience in that war came the Nurse Corps 
(female), which is now an integral part of the medical department of the 
army. Ours is not the only army or the first to appreciate the trained 
woman nurse, such now has an official status in every army. 

During the recent war in Manchuria I had the honor to be on duty, 
as an observer, with the Russian army. I found in all the Russian hos- 
pitals, from the extreme front, through the lines of communication, at 
the bases, on the railway train and boat hospitals, everywhere, the woman 
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nurse ministering to the sick soldier and bringing him back to health; 
thus adding to the efficiency of the army. 

One day on a train going from Gol-sia-dan, Gen. Linevich’s head- 
quarters, to Cun-chu-lin where the military attachés were quartered, I 
met a Russian nurse who was on duty with a railway hospital train. 
Almost a child in appearance, she was the daughter of General Sagarin, 
and like hundreds of other Russian gentle-women, many of them wives 
and daughters of officers, had volunteered for service with the army. 
After a three months’ course of training in a Moscow hospital, she had 
been on duty in one of the sixty military hospital railroad trains for a 
year, running from the front to Harbin, with occasional trips to Irkutsk. 
The train on which she served was made up of freight cars for the most 
part—which the experience of that war indicated as better for the pur- 
pose—though many of the trains were especially built for hospital service, 
and were luxuriously appointed. 

In this war the Russian women nurses went right to the firing line, 
and some of them were killed or wounded in battle. The consensus of 
opinion was that to permit this was, to say the least, a misuse of valuable 
material, which should have been employed in the stationary hospitals 
where it could have been most effective, rather than subjected to the 
vicissitudes of a campaign. 

No one can question the courage of woman. She would face, and has 
faced unflinchingly every danger without fear. In the far east there 
were some thousands of brave, self-sacrificing women, with more or less 
training as nurses, who had joined the Russian army from patriotic and 
humanitarian motives. I occasionally heard complaints that for the 
most part they were not really trained. Better had they been so. But 
even as little taught in their nursing work as they were, these gentle- 
hearted women were far better nurses than the ignorant and heavy-handed 
moujik, who perforce must be nurses if no others were available. 

No army in war has ever had a medical department adequate to its 
requirements under stress of battle. A battle is a sudden epidemic of 
wounds and injuries, involving great numbers of people, and requiring 
a huge personnel to care for its victims. To meet those epidemics volun- 
tary societies have been organized, our own great Sanitary Commission 
in the Civil War being the highest development up to that time in this 
direction, and, indeed, the forerunner of the International Red Cross, 
which has spread throughout the world. 

I need not dwell at length on this great altruistic movement. Its 
objects and history are becoming better known to us every day, and its 
good works are constantly before us. But I would have you know and 
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remember that the Red Cross was organized primarily to care for the 
wounded in battle, and that this cannot be effectively done without a 
carefully predetermined organization and trained personnel. 

One of the most important elements of this organization is the nurs- 
ing service, the personnel of which must come from the body of trained 
nurses throughout the country. How many, think you, we will need? 
How many did we need, but did not have in 1864, when 93,000 of our 
soldiers were in hospitals, scattered throughout the country? If we 
counted but five nurses to a hundred patients, this number would require 
over forty-six hundred, with every one for duty every day. In our next 
war—and it may not be far off—we will probably need twice as many. 
Where are they coming from? This, my colleagues of the nursing 
specialty, I leave for you to determine, resting secure in the thought that 
the women of our country have never been called upon to meet a real need 
and failed to respond. Follow, I beg, the example of the great soldier 
nurse, Florence Nightingale, who to-day, in her 91st year, is an ardent 
supporter of the Red Cross. Enlist under its banner, and let its cross 
and motto be your guide and inspiration. 


THE CHaiRMAN: There is one orator in America who has the gift 
of divining our thoughts, and expressing them far better than we can 
express them ourselves. He always thinks, and always says those things 
which we ordinary mortals sometimes wish on our way home we might 
have said. Sometimes it is the fine moral scorn at a great political 
meeting ; sometimes it is the voice of literature or art; but to-night we 
have called upon him to voice our admiration and gratitude for a great 
service to humanity, and no one can do that so well as our beloved and 
admired fellow-citizen, the Honorable Joseph H. Choate. 


WHAT FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE DID FOR MANKIND 


By JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


I CONSIDER it a very great privilege to be permitted to stand here for 
a few minutes to speak about Florence Nightingale. How could this 
great convention of the nurses of America, gathered from all parts of the 
country, representing a thousand schools of trained nurses; representing 
more than fifty thousand graduates of those schools, and more than 
twenty-five thousand pupils of those schools to-day—how could they 
better close their conference than by coming here to-night, to celebrate 
the foundation, by that great woman, of the one first great training 
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school for nurses, which was the model of them all? And how could she, 
that venerable woman, be more highly honored than by this gathering, 
in a distant land, of these representatives of the profession which she 
really founded and created, to do her honor? I hope that before we close 
our proceedings this evening, we shall authorize our presiding officer 
to send her a cable of affection and gratitude for all the great work she 
has done, not only from all the nurses of America, but to testify the 
admiration of the entire American people for her great record, and her 
noble life. 

One word as to the place and date of her birth. She was born in the 
beautiful city of Florence, where the steps of Americans always love to 
linger, in the very first year of the reign of George the Fourth. She lived 
in honor and triumph through the succeeding reigns of William the 
Fourth, of Victoria, and of Edward the Seventh, and at last united with 
the rest of her countrymen to hail the accession of George the Fifth who, 
I am sure, values her among his subjects quite as highly as he does the 
most renowned statesmen and greatest soldiers among them. 

She was born in the first administration of James Monroe, the fifth 
president of the United States,—before the Monroe doctrine had ever yet 
been thought of. She has lived through the entire terms of the twenty 
succeeding presidents, and is now cherished by the hearts of the American 
people as one of the great heroines of the race. 

As there were great heroes before Agamemnon, so she would be the 
last to wish us to deny or ignore the fact that there were splendid nurses 
engaged in the work, even before she was born. Not trained nurses, nurs- 
ing according to the modern school of the Nightingale system, but women, 
ladies, refined, delicate, accomplished, giving themselves to the service of 
the sick and suffering. And I believe we ought always to acknowledge 
the debt of gratitude that the world owes to the great Roman Catholic 
Church for the Sisters of Mercy, whom for centuries it was sending out 
for the relief and succor of the sick and suffering in all parts of the 
world. It has been truly said that for centuries the Roman Catholic 
community was training and setting apart holy women to minister to the 
sick and poor in their own homes, and had hospitals supplied with the 
same type of nurses. A large number of these women were ladies of 
birth and breeding who worked for the good of their souls and the welfare 
of their church; while all received proper education and training, and 
abjured the world for the religious life. Now all you have to add to 
that character is the discipline and special training and organization 
which Florence Nightingale contributed to this great profession, to bring 
before your view the trained nurse as she is to-day. 
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This woman of great brains, of large heart, of wonderfully compre- 
hensive faculties, appears to have been born a nurse. If the stories we 
hear of her in the nursery are true, that was literally so; because they 
tell us that her dolls were always in very delicate health, and had to be 
daily put to bed and nursed and petted, with all possible care; and that 
the next morning they were restored to health only to become ill again 
for service the next night. And her sister’s dolls—she was less careful 
of them—suffered all kinds of broken limbs, and were subjected to 
amputation and splinting and decapitation; and Florence was on hand 
always to restore those broken fragments to their original integrity. 

She had every possible advantage to make her what she afterwards 
came to be. She was born in that most interesting phase of English 
society—in English country life—where for centuries it has been | 
the rule that the lord of the manor, the squire in his mansion, | 
the leading person of the region, and his family have the responsibility 
always upon them to take care of the sick and suffering among all their | 
neighbors. She was trained in that school; and one of her first experi- 
ences was to visit with her mother the poor and the sick of all the neigh- 
boring region. 

And she had a magnificent education. She was not averse to the 
pleasures of society; but she fortunately had a father who believed in 
discipline, and he brought her up to the finest education known to that 
day. Not only was she thoroughly trained in Greek and Latin and 
mathematics, but in French and German and Italian, and I do not sup- 
pose there was any young woman of her time who was better or more 
brilliantly educated than this woman, who was to become the leading 
nurse of the world. 

She was brought up to believe in work and training. And would you 
know the secret of her success; would you realize the rule of her life? 
Let me give it to you in her own words. “I would say,” she says, “I 
would say to all young ladies who are called to any particular vocation, 
qualify yourself for it, as a man does for his work. Don’t think you 
can undertake it otherwise. Submit yourself to the rules of business, | 
as men do, by which alone you can make God’s business succeed.” And 
again she says: “ Three-fourths of the whole mischief in women’s lives 
arises from their excepting themselves from the rules of training consid- 
ered needful for men.” 

Besides this, she had every possible advantage in the way of association. 
Early in life, as a very young girl, or young woman, she made the inti- 
mate acquaintance of Elizabeth Frye, who had already for many years 
been visiting the sick in the prisons and had established, under her old- 
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fashioned Quaker garb, such an immense reputation as a reformer of 
prison life. And through Elizabeth Frye, she fell in, fortunately, with 
the Fliedners, Theodore and Fredericka Fliedner, who had established in 
Germany a real training school for nurses; and it was the delight of her 
life, that she, an accomplished lady, went to that training school of the 
Fliedners, on the banks of the Rhine, and went in, adopting the garb, 
following the habits, and associating on terms of absolute equality with 
the nurses that were there being trained, all of whom, but herself, I 
believe, were of the peasant class; and came out of it, after a few months, 
knowing as much about nursing as it was possible for any woman then 
to know. 

Then she visited the hospitals of all the great countries of Europe, and 
among others, she spent some weeks, or months, with the Sisters of St. 
Vincent De Paul, that splendid Catholic institution where some of those 
nurses, such as I have described to you, were already gathered, and there 
she added to her wealth of knowledge and richness of experience. 

She recognized no religious differences. Catholic and Protestant were 
both alike to her. The real object of her life; the real object that she 
had in view in influencing other women was how best they might come 
to benefit mankind. 

The English hospitals of that day could not, by any chance, be com- 
pared with those upon the continent which she had visited. The charac- 
ter of the nurses was absolutely beneath contempt. Let me read you 
from a very authoritative statement what the fact was about them: 
“The nursing in our hospitals was largely in the hands of the coarsest 
type of women: not only in training, but coarse in feeling, and even 
coarser morally. ‘There was little to counteract their baneful influence, 
and the atmosphere of the institutions, which as the abode of the sick 
and dying had special need of spiritual and elevating influences, was of a 
degrading character. The habitual drunkenness of these women was 
then proverbial, while the dirt and disorder rampant in the ward were 
calculated to breed disease. The profession—if the nursing of that day 
can claim a title so dignified—had such a stigma attached to it, no 
decent woman cared to enter it; and if she did, it was more than likely 
she would lose her character.” 

Now, she had to compare with this the splendid discipline and train- 
ing that was maintained at Kaiserswerth, and the very fine character of 
the nurses whom she had seen in these Catholic institutions abroad. She 
had acquired a thorough training and she was ready to become a 
true pioneer in the profession to which she was to give her life. She 
wrote a book about her experiences at Kaiserswerth. It shows she was a 
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woman in every sense of the word, full of sensibility. She never married ; 
but although she never married herself, she approved of it. Let me read 
you a few words from her own book. In her description and reminis- 
cences of Kaiserswerth she says: “It has become the fashion of late to 
cry up old maids, and inveigh against marriage as the vocation of all 
women; to declare that a single life is as happy as a married one, if 
people would but think so; so is the air as good a medium for fish as 
water, if they did but know how to live in it. So she could be single 
and well content, but hitherto we have not found that young English 
women have been convinced, and we must confess that in the present state 
of things their horror of being old maids seems justified.” 

So you see, it was not without a full appreciation of all that goes to 
make home life tender and happy that she turned her back upon matri- 
mony, and gave it up for nursing and caring for the sick. 

She was fortunate at every step of her career. She was the immediate 
neighbor, down there on the borders of Wiltshire, of the great Sydney 
Herbert, who afterwards became the war minister of the day, at the time 
of the Crimean war, and at his splendid ancestral home, Wilton House, 
she was a frequent visitor; she was well liked by that household and by 
all who knew her. Her training told; her education told; her character 
told. Let me read you a wonderful prophecy that was made about her, 
long before the Crimean war broke out, long before she had shown what 
was in her, and what she could do. This verse is by Ada, Countess of 
Lovelace, the daughter of Bryon; and I say it is a wonderful prophecy: 


In future years, in distant climes, 

Should war’s dread strife its victims claim; 
Should pestilence unchecked, betimes, 

Strike more than swords, than cannon maim; 
Then readers of these truthful rhymes 

Will trace her progress through undying fame. 


I think it is not often that you will find in history such a prophecy 
as that, so absolutely realized within a few short years. 

Well, then came the breaking out of the Crimean war. As Col. Hoff 
told you, 25,000 English soldiers landed at Scutari. And such a state of 
things, I won’t say never has been heard of, because it is often heard of 
in the outbreak of many a war, which often finds a nation utterly unpre- 
pared to wage it. There were no ambulances, no nurses, no means pro- 
vided for caring for the wounded and suffering soldiers as they were 
brought in from the fields of battle. 

Fortunately we had a great war correspondent at the Crimea in those 
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days—we afterwards knew him here, when he wrote the dispatches about 
our battle of Bull Run—Mr. William Howard Russell, as he was then 
called, who spoke in clarion notes to the men, and especially to the 
women of England, making an appeal which reached the ears of this won- 
derful woman, and made her the heroine of her age. Let me read you 
one sentence of Russell’s appeal. After describing the horrible state of 
things that existed at the Crimea, and the shameful want of preparation 
for the care of the soldiers, he says: “ Are there no devoted women 
amongst our people, willing to go forth to minister to the sick and suffer- 
ing soldiers of the east, in the hospitals of Scutari? Are there none of 
the daughters of England, at this stormy hour of night, ready for such a 
work? France has sent forth her Sisters of Mercy unsparingly, and they 
are even now by the bedsides of the wounded and dying, giving what 
woman’s hand alone can give of comfort and relief. Must we fall far 
below the French in self-sacrifice and devotedness in a work which Christ 
so signally blessed, as done to Himself, ‘I was sick and ye visited me’? ” 

And a lady, the wife of an officer, wrote from the seat of war: “ Could 
you see the scenes that we are daily witnessing you would indeed be dis- 
tressed. Every corner is filled with the sick and wounded. If I am able 
to do some little good I hope I shall not be obliged to leave. Just now 
my time is occupied in cooking for the wounded. Three doors from me 
is an officer’s wife who devotes herself to cooking for the sick. There 
are no female nurses here, which decidedly there should be. The French 
have sent fifty Sisters of Mercy who, I need hardly say, are devoted to 
the work. Weare glad to hear that some efforts are being made at home.” 

Well, Miss Nightingale was one of the first to respond to that appeal. 
And yet there was hostile objection from many quarters: from official 
quarters, where it was thought that the present regimen, the present 
organization, was good enough, and could do all the work; from social 
sources, for whom Mrs. Grundy spoke, “ Why certainly it cannot be 
proper for young women and young ladies to go as nurses in a soldiers’ 
hospital, of all things in the world! Too horrible to think of!” 

There was a great deal of that sort of opposition; and there was 
religious opposition, too. When she made up the band of thirty-seven 
nurses, which Colonel Hoff has spoken of as her first contingent with 
whom she went to the Crimea, there were ten Catholic Sisters of Mercy, 
twelve Church of England Sisters, I believe, and then there were some 
who belonged to neither organization ; and the religious people took it up, 
and they said, “She is evidently going to the Crimea to convert the 
soldiers to the Roman Catholic Church;” and others said, “ No, that 
isn’t so; don’t you see she is taking some that are neither Catholic nor 
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Episcopalian? We really believe that she belongs to that horrible sect, 
the Unitarians! ” 

Even Punch, who always represents the current feeling of the day, 
made a little light of her, and mingled admiration and raillery. Let 
me read you two of his verses, in honor of “ The Lady Birds,” as they 
were called in London before they started. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG TO A SICK SOLDIER 


Listen soldier, to the tale, of the tender nightingale; 
It is a charm that soon will ease your wounds so cruel. 

Singing my song for your pain, in a sympathetic strain, 
With a jug of lemonade and gruel, 

Singing succor to the brave, and a rescue from the grave; 
Hear the Nightingale sing that goes to Crimea. 

*Tis a Nightingale as tender in her heart as in her song, 
To carry out her golden idea. 


When this terrible state of things was disclosed by the letters of 
Russell and other news that came from the seat of war, the government 
was as horror-stricken as the people, and so were Mr. Sydney Herbert, 
the life-long friend of Florence Nightingale, and Mrs. Herbert, who was 
also one of her friends. Mr. Herbert, who was responsible for the 
administration of military affairs, said to his wife, “ We must send for 
Florence.” And then a most singular coincidence happened. He wrote 
her a most serious and dignified letter, pointing out the necessity of 
sending a band of nurses, composed of capable and courageous women ; 
and he said to her, “ It all depends upon you; if our plan is to succeed, 
you must lead it.” And without pressing her unduly, he put it before 
her as a matter of conscience and duty. I believe that letter was written 
on the fifteenth of October, 1854, when the first horrible news came 
from the front. What I call the remarkable coincidence was that on 
the same day, without knowing anything about the writing of that letter, 
Florence Nightingale was writing unsolicited, to Sydney Herbert, the 
Secretary of War, offering her services to lead a band of nurses to the 
front. 

Time would fail me if I undertook to tell you the frightful condition 
of things she found when she got there. Doubtless you have all read of 
it. The great Barracks Hospital of Scutari was filled with thousands 
and thousands of sick and wounded men who had been brought from the 
seat of war, without nurses, without suitable food, without a laundry, 
without the possibility of a change of clothes, without a kitchen for the 
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preparation of proper food, with no possible conveniences or appliances 
for the care of the sick and the wounded. The descriptions are too hor- 
rible to realize or to repeat. She found these three or four thousand 
men in this great hospital, which had been a barracks and had been 
converted, off-hand, into a hospital—a place for the deposit of these poor 
bodies of the sick and wounded; and that was about all that had been 
done for them before Miss Nightingale arrived. They had had no 
medical attendance from the time they left the front many days before ; 
they had had no change of clothing, not the possibility of a washing or 
of a clean shirt. ; 

And this woman, with her thirty-eight nurses, came among them. 
It was chaos! confusion, worse confounded! She put to use her wonder- 
ful powers of organization, and in two months she had that hospital in 
absolute control. A kitchen was established and a laundry, and she 
provided ten thousand clean shirts for these sufferers, and had taken abso- 
lute command of the whole establishment, as the government had given 
her authority to do. In six months, great resources being sent to her 
from home, great numbers of recruits to her nurses arriving, every 
soldier, to the number of six thousand in the Barracks Hospital and in 
the General Hospital at Scutari, was being well and comfortably taken 
care of and provided for. 

Then came all the other horrors that attend war. Fever broke out, 
and the frost-bitten men who had lain in the trenches before Sebastopol 
were brought in, after spending five days out of seven in those horrible 
trenches, exposed to the Crimean frost, with nothing but the linen 
clothes that they had worn in Malta. All these ghastly things she had 
to take care of and provide for, but her genius was equal to the emer- 
gency. Her powers of organization, her powers of endurance seem to me 
to outstrip those of any other woman on record. They tell us that 
for twenty hours at a time she would stand when the ships arrived,— 
twenty hours at a time,—receiving those broken fragments of men that 
eame from the front, seeing that they were properly handled and cared 
for. And when all the work of the day was done and others rested she 
made her rounds, visiting the worst cases, the most frightful cases. They 
weren’t safe, she thought, unless she personally visited them. She, the 
Lady in Chief, as she was ordinarily called, and “ The Lady of the Lamp,” 
as she became known in poetry and history, visited the bedsides of the 
suffering, soothed the suffering and dying; she wrote letters to their 
friends at home, and did everything that one woman could do to restore 
life and light to the suffering. Let me read you Longfellow’s tribute to 
her: 
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On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From the portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic Womanhood. 


Then she went on from Scutari to the Crimea. She went so far 
as to visit Sebastopol itself, going to the very front, and looked not only 
into the trenches, but entered the great crater of that vast volcano of war; 
and on her way back she was stricken with the Crimean fever and very 
nearly lost her life, as Colonol Hoff said. They carried her to the 
hospital—one of those improvised hospitals on the heights of Balaklava, 
five hundred feet above the sea. She was nursed for weeks and weeks 
and weeks, and finally brought back to life. They tell us of the Six Hun- 
dred at Balaklava: that “into the jaws of death rode the six hundred! ” 
Why this woman was in the jaws of death from the time she landed at 
Scutari until she was stricken down, eight months afterwards. 

Then they said, “ You must go home to England; that is the only way 
for you to get well.” “TI will not go home,” she said, “I will not leave 
these soldiers;” and she continued her heroic duties ot nursing and 
supervising. She was a great genius in every sense of the word. She 
would not go home, and did not go, until not only the war had closed, 
but until long after; until every soldier had been shipped home to Eng- 
land,-and every hospital was cleared. 

And then, how do you think she went home? she the foremost woman 
in the world now! to whom all mankind and womankind looked with 
reverence and honor. How do you think she went home? Did she go 
with a flare of trumpets? Did she expect or wait for a graud demonstra- 
tion on her return? Did she notify everybody or anybody that she was 
coming? Not at all. She had such a horror of publicity, she was so 
modest, so meek,—one of those that are going to inherit the earth,—that 
she went home incognito. She arrived in England without anybody 
knowing it. She managed somehow or other to get into the back door 
of her father’s house in Derbyshire, and the first that was known of her 
having returned to England was when the neighbors heard that Miss 
Florence was really sleeping in her father’s house. Punch, always quick 
to respond +t: public feeling, reflected the sentiment of the hour with 
respect to her return. Punch says this: 
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Then leave her to the guide she has chosen; 

She demands no greeting from our brazen throats and vulgar clapping hands. 
Leave her to the sole comfort the saints know that have striven; 

What are our earthly honors: her honors are in heaven! 


Earthly honors awaited her. In truth the whole nation was up in 
arms to do her honor, to pay homage to her, and to make some reward 
for her wonderful sacrifice and services. Subscriptions were opened, not 
only in all parts of England, but in all the English dominions, extending 
all around the English world. Subscriptions were actually opened among 
the English residents at Hong Kong, and fifty thousand pounds was 
poured out by the English people into her lap. England is full of 
generosity to her heroes and heroines. She rewards her great generals 
with munificent sums ; and so her people in this case wanted in like man- 
ner to honor this heroine of their own creation. 

What did she say? She said, “ Not for me; not one penny for me. I 
will not take a penny. But it has been the ambition of my life to estab- 
lish a training school for nurses—the first of its kind to be conducted 
on high and broad and pure methods and principles. Let it all be 
devoted to that, and I accept the gift. Otherwise, not.” And so it came 
about that the first great nurse’s training school was established at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, which bears her name. It is still supported by “ The 
Nightingale Fund,” and is a model and example for all the training 
schools of the world. 

Colonel Hoff has told you of her subsequent life. Practically her 
health was ruined. She has been fifty-five years an invalid, often confined 
to her bed, and yet always working for the good of humanity, always 
working for the relief of the sick and the wounded, the sanitation of 
camps and the relief and succor of the soldiers. 

But she has had her reward; through all ranks of mankind, wherever 
there is a heart to beat in response to such noble deeds as hers there has 


been a glorious answer. 

I will only speak for a few minutes of those things in which we are 
especially interested and first of the Red Cross. The convention that 
met in Geneva, in 1863, founded it and it has from time to time since 
been the subject of subsequent amendment. Our Hague Conference, in 
1907, had representatives from forty-four nations, and there for the first 
time all the nations of the world became parties to the Red Cross move- 
ment, which meant the saving of the sick and the wounded, and hospital 
and ambulance corps to rescue them from all the perils of war and of 
battle; which meant preparation for war while yet there is peace, so that 
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these horrible sufferings that have been witnessed at the outbreak of 
almost every war may not be repeated. At the meeting of the Congress 
of Red Cross Societies, held in London two years later, in June, 1909, 
unanimous resolutions were passed, honoring Miss Nightingale and 
declaring that her work was the beginning of the Red Cross activities. 

Then look at her influence in America! When our terrible Civil War 
broke out we were almost as unprepared in this matter of sanitation and 
nursing as the British had been at Scutari. Fortunately there were some 
women who lent their aid at once, and these were inspired by the example 
of Miss Nightingale. They were women of the same type. Let me read 
you the names of some of them. One, at least, is present here to-night, 
and I do not know but there are more. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the 
intimate friend of Miss Nightingale, is, I believe, still living in England, 
one year younger than Miss Nightingale herself. Miss Louisa Lee Schuy- 
ler, Miss Dorothea L. Dix, Miss Collins, and Mrs. Griffin. What did they 
do? Why they were responsible, really, for our great sanitary commis- 
sion, and they formed the woman’s branch of that great humanitarian 
enterprise, which did so much to save our sick and wounded in that pro- 
tracted and terrible war. They acknowledged their allegiance to Miss 
Nightingale, and were in constant correspondence with her. Dr. Black- 
well had known absolutely all her methods, her principles, and her whole 
plan of nursing, and it was on those principles and those lines that our 
noble women worked. 

Then, ten years afterwards, there came the foundation of this work 
in America—I might almost say the foundation of the traiming school 
for nurses—at Bellevue Hospital.t And there you find several of the 
same women again: Miss Schuyler, Miss Collins, Mrs. Wm. Preston 
Griffin, and leading them was Mrs. Joseph Hobson, afterwards president 
of one of the committees; and there was the mother of our present 
chairman, the woman of sainted memory, Mrs. William H. Osborn, who 
led their activities in the creation of that great school. It is a splendid 
thing that he should be here to-night to represent one who gave so 
much of her heart, her soul, her life, and her treasure to the building 
up of that school. Miss Nightingale was immediately approached by 
the founders of that school, and gave them full written instructions as 
to how they ought to proceed.? 


+The exact dates of the founding of the first training schools in America, 
as given in the History of Nursing, are: The Women’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 
1863; New England Hospital for Women, Roxbury, Mass., 1872; Bellevue, 
May 1, 1873; New Haven, October 1, 1873; Massachusetts General, November 1, 
1873. 

*This letter is reproduced on page 361. 
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Her letter ought to be read by everybody; it is full, explicit, and de- 
tailed, and she is as much entitled to the credit of the creation of this 
first school in America as even those ladies of whom I have spoken. 

Now, I close as I began. Do not let us separate to-night without 
authorizing our chairman to send, on behalf of all the nurses and all 
the people of America, a word of greeting and of gratitude to this noble 
woman, 


THE CHAIRMAN: Has not Mr. Choate in his beautiful and appro- 
priate address expressed our thoughts far more thoroughly and beautifully 
than we could have expressed them ourselves; and are we not indebted 
to him for it? 

The chairman said that Mr. Choate had the power of divining our 
thoughts, and that he will now proceed to prove by reading a cablegram 
which was addressed to Miss Florence Nightingale at five o’clock this 
afternoon ; so she is probably aware now that this great meeting is being 


held: 


“ Miss FLoRENCE NIGHTINGALE, 10 South Street, London, England. 

“ Representatives of a thousand training schools and twenty-six thou- 
sand nurses in the United States of America assembled this evening in 
your honor, on the fiftieth anniversary of your founding of the first 
school for nurses, desire to send you their message of admiration, grati- 
tude, and affection. They cherish your imperishable name and example 
as the guiding star in their profession. 

(Signed) “ Assocrarep NursEs oF THE UNrTEp 


THE CHAIRMAN: How simple it is to run with the multitude; to 
shout “ Hurrah!” when everyone is shouting; how natural this evening 
to join in the apotheosis of the trained nurse. But it has not always 
been so; the introduction of trained nursing in this country was a 
long and difficult movement; it had at the outset few- friends and many 
critics. It is a peculiar pleasure, therefore, to hear from one who is 
not only a distinguished physician, among the leaders of his profession, 
but who was a staunch and outspoken advocate of the trained nurse from 
the very beginning, Dr. William M. Polk. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TRAINED NURSE UPON DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN MEDICINE 


By W. M. POLK, M.D. 


THREE forces have united to piace the science and art of medicine 
on its present footing—anesthesia, the training school for nurses, and 
bacteriology. They appeared within a few years of each other, and all 
within the middle decades of the last century. To-night we are assem- 
bled to commemorate the founder of the second of this triumvirate. 
While anzsthesia stands out by itself, the two remaining are closely 
allied, for great as is the work of Florence Nightingale, there is room 
for doubt if it could have reached its present commanding plane without 
the genius of Pasteur and the wisdom of Lister; the one opened the 
door to a new world for medicine, and the other showed how to enter 
and possess it. 

It is fair to assume that but for the aid derived from the science of 
bacteriology, we might be able to find in the annals of the nurses of the 
religious orders examples of efficiency and deeds accomplished quite 
equal to anything done by the training system in any of the many fields 
its activities cover. 

When, in the wars of the League, those who went out to gather up the 
wounded, knocked on the head such as were considered (whether friend 
or foe) too much hurt to be fit for repair, it was evidently due to the 
current conception of the humane thing to be done under the circum- 
stances ; and realizing the kind of art and skill, either on the part of the 
surgeons or nurses then available, I am not prepared to say they were 
far wrong; certainly it had an advantage over the inevitable festering 
and decay, even while sentient, which awaited the wounded in the hos- 
pitals. In this connection it is not amiss to point to the defects of the 
hospitals of our own Civil War, defects which prevailed in spite of the 
fact that Florence Nightingale’s work, at the Crimea and after, was then 
common knowledge. 

In all probability the service provided in all such emergencies is in 
keeping with our powers of appreciation, our ability to produce, organize, 
and apply remedies. Looking back from our stand-point we marvel that 
human nature could tolerate such things, and yet looking forward from 
the stand-point of Florence Nightingale’s first efforts, the term miracu- 
lous would be applied to the doings of our day. And Paré, the surgical 
god of his day, 1575, although he had proven that bleeding from vessels 
should be controlled with strings and not with a red hot iron, would no 
doubt have consented to the “ burning stake ” as the only fit answer to 
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the sorcerer who should say that the world would one day see such things 
in the art of medicine as we behold to-day. Calvin burned Servetus 
for suggestions far short of it. 

Perhaps it is not stating it wrongly if we say the world gets from 
the science and art of medicine just what its own humanity and its own 
conceptions of art and of science produce. This truism applies equally to 
every other pursuit the world wishes to develop, whether it be “ peace ” or 
“aviation.” We get what we are able to produce, and the quality of 
the service rendered in nursing is equal to the requirements of its age or 
its period, and of necessity these requirements are not in advance of its 
knowledge. 

In 1869, the American Medical Association, then assembled in 
New Orleans, passed a series of resolutions recommending the establish- 
ing of training schools in hospitals throughout the country. Two types 
of nurse then prevailed. In one you had much sentiment and no 
science, in the other some sentiment and also no science. The 
Sisters of Charity nobly represented the first. The second was repre- 
sented by a great many worthy women, some of whom stood at the bed- 
sides of your mothers and did for you and her all that the ignorance of 
their day and generation permitted. I so well remember in my first 
student days the workings of the system of the religious order. It was at 
the Charity Hospital in New Orleans (1867). Cholera and yellow fever 
were epidemic, its victims filling a considerable part of the medical 
service; and as we moved in and out among the beds, I had ample 
opportunity to see the bearing of a people who, taking death by the hand, 
walked with it, that they might stay its touch or turn aside the pains and 
terrors it carried for so many about them. And then in ’69, I found 
myself a witness of the working of the other system at the New York 
Hospital and at Bellevue and our chain of hospitals on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

There never was a system so bad as to exclude all good. This is true 
of what I saw as I moved in and out of those institutions and for eighteen 
months lived in one of them. It was the day of blood poisoning. Sepsis 
was rampant, infected wounds the rule, not often the exception. Typhus 
fever had but a short time before winnowed this field, setting free many 
a soul from among its band of resident doctors and nurses. Now a less 
fatal but yet distressing wave of relapsing fever swept over us. Our 
medical wards, crowded with tuberculosis and this fresh ailment, taxed 
almost to the breaking point our crude nursing system; surgical and 
obstetrical wards, culture fields for blood poisoning, presented every 
phase of septic disorder. The picture presented was but the culmination 
of a condition present more or less in every hospital in the country. It 
was, perhaps, the most striking of all but only because then, almost 
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single handed, Bellevue Hospital was caring for the sick and injured 
among the dependent classes of New York City. The movement looking 
to the establishment of the “ training school” system in America began 
in the face of these conditions. Who was responsible for these 
conditions? My conviction then and now compels me to place it 
upon the art of medicine, not upon its science, for at that time there 
was but little of it. It had been actively germinating since the time that 
Semmelweiss at Buda-Pesth and Oliver Wendell Holmes at Boston had 
broached the relation between childbed fever and wound infection. Later 
Pasteur laid the foundations of bacteriology and Lister applied it in sur- 
gery, proving the contention of Semmelweiss and Holmes, and thus was 
the science of medicine born. In its subsequent development the train- 
ing school has borne a noble and conspicuous part. 

The present field of activity is mainly the hospital and through the 
development of asepsis it has aided the revolutionizing of the lay attitude 
towards this institution. Good housekeeping is a part of this work, sani- 
tation, in fact ; to which add the knowledge of dietetics, and you have the 
framework of what a trained nurse should know. I say framework be- 
cause unless you put inside it aptitude and character, you drop below 
the standard set by the founder and may become an instrument of evil 
rather than good. Already, because of your multiplicity, the outgrowth 
of your popularity, you are facing the question of standards for entrance 
to your schools and requirements for graduation. The medical profes- 
sion knows all this story well, but we have only ourselves to blame for 
the fact that there are more doctors in this country than can be supported 
in decency and dignity commensurate with the decency and dignity of the 
calling. As you belong to us, you must watch how we are dealing with 
the problem and take the best leaf from our book. I can only drop this 
hint—everything nowadays is cheap except character, and this comes as 
high to-day as it ever did. Therein lies the key to your troubles as to 
ours. 

The science and art of medicine are almost synonymous with philan- 
thropy, and the hospital represents one of the oldest and most potent 
examples of the inter-relation. The development which each has under- 
gone in the past sixty years has put forward the idea that the hospital 
dealing with the end of the medical problem rather than its beginning 
was running away with the situation—that, in fact, it was being magni- 
fied to the detriment of measures directed against the beginnings of 
disease. And more and more the question is asked, Why wait till disease 
puts its victims into the hospital? Why not attack it at home? If our 
civilization is worth anything I see but one answer to the question. Do 
it, and the machinery for the attack is found in the extension of the 
workings of the trained nurse to the home; not of the well-to-do, but to 
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those of the submerged, in which from the nature of things are bred, not 
merely the conditions making refuge in the hospital a necessity, but in 
which dwells another kind of microbe, one belonging to the domain of 
psychology and working as an able assistant to any and all members of 
that virile family known as the pathogenic germ ; I refer to “ Ignorance.” 

Trained social service is a powerful weapon of the science and art of 
medicine. The sole excuse for our existence is “ service,” but the world 
demands service on lines of greatest efficiency. Doubting the correctness 
of so much reliance on the hospital system, very properly it says: Since 
through your discoveries in the origin of disease you know the hiding in 
embryo of this enemy, why expend so much force in fighting a defensive 
war. Shorten your sword and attack it in its dens. Organized philan- 
thropy stands as ready to help in this work as it has stood in the past to 
help its hospital phase and in proportion to the results achieved will 
generously give aid. This is a practical world, and somehow it has a 
belief (subconscious it may be) that what man creates he can overcome. 
It is therefore ever ready not only to countenance but support any 
movement looking to its betterment, based on common sense. Let us 
commend the work already done in this connection by the out-service of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, that which is being extended in 
connection with “ Bellevue and Allied Hospitals,” and others, and that of 
the Red Cross in connection with our mining population. 


After the singing of a hymn and the benediction, the meeting 
adjourned. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S LETTER OF ADVICE TO 
BELLEVUE* 


I wisH your association God-speed with.all my heart and soul in 
their task of reform, and will gladly, if I can, answer any questions you 
may think it worth while to ask. 

You say “the great difficulty will be to define the instructions, the 
duties, and position of the nurses in distinction from those of medical 
men, and you are anxious to get my views in relation to this subject.” 

Is this a difficulty? A nurse is not a “medical man.” Nor is she 
a medical woman. (Most carefully do we, in our training, avoid con- 
fusion, both practically and theoretically, of letting women suppose 
that nursing duties and medical duties run into or overlap each other; 
so much so that, though we often have been asked to allow ladies intend- 


* Copy of a letter written, in 1872, by Miss Nightingale to Dr. W. G. Wylie, 
who represented the founders of the Bellevue School, and printed originally 
in the report of the Committee on Hospitals of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, December 23, 1872. 
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ing to be “ Doctors” to come in as nurses to St. Thomas’s hospital, in 
order to “pick up ”—so they phrased it—professional medical knowl- 
edge, we have never consented even to admit such applications, in order 
to avoid even the semblance of encouraging such gross ignorance, and 
dabbling in matters of life and death, as this implies. You who are 
a “medical man,” who know the difference between the professional 
studies of the medical student, even the idlest, and of the nurse, will! 
readily see this.) Nurses are not “medical men.” On the contrary, 
the nurses are there, and solely there, to carry out the orders of the 
medical and surgical staff, including, of course, the whole practice of 
cleanliness, fresh air, diet, etc. The whole organization of discipline 
to which the nurses must be subjected is for the sole purpose of enabling 
the nurses to carry out, intelligently and faithfully, such orders and 
such duties as constitute the whole practice of nursing. They are in no 
sense medical men. Their duties can never clash with the medical 
duties. Their whole training is to enable them to understand how best 
to carry out medical and surgical orders, including (as above) the whole 
art of cleanliness, ventilation, food, etc., and the reason why this is to 
be done this way and not that way. 

And for this very purpose—that is, in order that they may be com- 
petent to execute medical directions—to be nurses and not doctors—they 
must be, for discipline and internal management, entirely under a 
woman, a trained superintendent, whose whole business is to see that the 
nursing duties are performed according to this standard. For this pur- 
pose may I say: 

1. That the nursing of hospitals, including the carrying out of medi- 
cal officers’ orders, must be done to the satisfaction of the medical officers 
whose orders regarding the sick are to be carried out. And we may 
depend upon it that the highly trained intelligent nurse, and cultivated 
moral woman, will do this better than the ignorant, stupid woman, for 
ignorance is always headstrong. 

2. That all desired changes, reprimands, etc., in the nursing and for 
the nurses, should be referred by medical officers to the superintendent. 

That rules which make the matron (superintendent) and nurses 
responsible to the house surgeons, or medical and surgical staffs, except 
in the sense of carrying out current medical orders, above insisted on, 
are always found fatal to nursing discipline. 

That if the medical officers have fault to find, it is bad policy for 
them to reprimand the nurses themselves. The medical staff must 
carry all considerable complaints to the matron; the current complaints, 
as, for instance, if a patient has been neglected, or an order mistaken, 
to the ward “ Sister,” or the head nurse, who must always accompany 
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the medical officer in his visits, receive his orders, and be responsible 
for their being carried out. 

(All considerable complaint against a head nurse, or “ Sister,” to go, 
of course, to the matron.) ; 

3. All discipline must be, of course, under the matron (superin- 
tendent) and ward “ Sisters,” otherwise nursing is impossible. 

And here I should add that, unless there is, so to speak, a hierarchy 
of women—as thus: matron or superintendent, Sisters or head nurses, 
assistant or night nurses, wardmaids or scrubbers (or whatever other 
grades are, locally, considered more appropriate)—discipline becomes 
impossible. 

In this hierarchy the higher grade ought always to know the duties 
of the lower better than the lower grade does itself. And so on to the 
head. Otherwise, how will they be able to train? “ Moral influence” 
alone will not make a good trainer. 

Any special questions which you may like to address to me I will 
do my best to answer as well as I am able. 

But I am afraid that, without knowing your special case, I shall be 
only confusing if I add much more now. 

I will, therefore, only now mention, as an instance, that the very day 
I received your first message (through Mrs. Wardroper) I received a 
letter from a well-known German physician, strikingly exemplifying 
what we have been saying as to the necessity of hospital nurses being 
in no way under the medical staff as to discipline, but under a matron 
or “lady superintendent ” of their own, who is responsible for the carry- 
ing out of medical orders. 

You are, doubtless, aware that this is by no means the custom in 
Germany. (In France the system much more nearly approaches to our 
own.) In Germany, generally, the ward nurse is immediately, and for 
everything under the ward doctor. And this led to consequences so 
disastrous that, going into the opposite extreme, Kaiserswerth and other 
German Protestant deaconesses’ institutions were formed, where the 
chaplain and the “Vorsteherin” (female superintendent) were, vir- 
tually, masters of the hospital, which is of course absurd. 

My friend, then, who has been for forty years medical officer of one 
of the largest hospitals in Germany, wrote to me that he had succeeded 
in placing a matron over his nurses; then, after one and a half years, 
she had been so persecuted that she had been compelled to resign; then, 
that he had remained another year trying to have her replaced; lastly 
that, failing, he had himself resigned his post of forty years, believing 
that he could do better work for his reform outside the hospital than 
in it. 

It seems extraordinary that this first essential, viz., that women should 
15 
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be, in matters of discipline, under a woman, should need to be advocated 
at all. But so it is. 

And I can add my testimony, as regards another vast hospita) in 
Germany, to the abominable effects of nurses being directly responsible 
not to a matron, but to the economic staff and medical etaff of their 
hospital. And I am told, on the highest authority, that since my 
time things have only got worse. 

But I will not take up your time and my own with more general 
remarks, which may not prove, after all, applicable to your special case. 

But I think I will venture to send you a copy of a paper—the only 
one I have left. The original was written by order of the (then) Poor- 
Law Board, for their new workhouse infirmaries, and printed in their 
reports. So many hospitals then wrote to me to give them a similar 
sketch for their special use, and it was so utterly impossible for me to 
write to all, that I abridged and altered my original paper for their use. 
And this (I fear dirty) copy is the last I have left. Pray excuse it. 

Again begging you to command me, if I can be of any use for your 
great purpose, to which I wish every success and ever-increasing progress, 
pray believe me, Sir, Ever your faithful servant, 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

P. S.—You will find in the appendix to the printed paper all the 
steps of our training at St. Thomas’s Hospital, under our admirable 
matron, Mrs. Wardroper ; but as she may probably see this letter, I must 
abstain from praising her, as it were, “to her face,” which all noble 
natures dislike. F. N. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By MAE PEREGRINE 


THE words that we would say in praise of her 
We cannot speak, and vainly try to sing. 
She blazed the trail that we are following,— 
We who are privileged to minister. 
The love that in her heart was wont to stir, 
Love that brought comfort to the suffering, 
That conquered death, or took away its sting, 
Has been to us an impetus, a spur. 
And so we lay our lives where hers was laid, 
Upon the altar of pure sacrifice ; 
We would face pain and danger unafraid, 
And when our way through shadowy places lies, 
Would follow in the path her feet have made, 
Would live a life like hers, that never dies. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital, late Superintendent of the 
Newport Hospital, Newport, R. I., and author of “In the Sick Room” 
(out of print), “A Baby’s Requirements,” “The Care of 
Children,” “ Preparation for Motherhood ” 


A PLAIN house in a London street, No. 7 South Street, off Park 
Lane, close to Hyde Park, looking most unlike a mecca for pilgrims, 
yet the home of one of the world’s heroines—Florence Nightingale. 
It was here that I stood one summer afternoon,’ trembling with emotion 
and excitement, awaiting admission. Miss Nightingale had written me 
the day before, in answer to my request to be allowed to see her, saying 
that I might come at a certain hour, and I was there punctual to the 
moment. 

A maid opened the door and asked me to walk into the room on 
the ground floor that in London houses is generally used as a dining- 
room. In this, the house of a solitary invalid who never came down 
stairs, it was bare of the ordinary furnishings of a dining-room except 
for a large table pushed against the wall, and was lined with books. 
The maid went away; returning in a few minutes she ushered me 
up two flights of stairs to a large, cheerful room, extending across the 
whole front of the house, with a balcony outside the windows. The 
first impression was of freshness and brightness and bareness, no super- 
fluous furniture, a screen between the bed and the door. Miss Night- 
ingale was even at this time confined to bed with rheumatism and 
seldom left it. 

Her face lighted with a welcoming smile as she held out the firm, 
strong, beautifully shaped white hand, whose taper fingers had revolu- 
tionized the world of nursing, and took mine in it, bidding me welcome 
as a friend because I was a nurse. Across the head of her bed within 
easy reach was a shelf of books, and on her bed lay the little books which 
I had sent her. She took one of them up and began to talk about it, 
saying with a laugh, “I am so glad your book has not a skeleton in front.” 

She talked at great length about American hospitals, and asked 
many questions as to the management of the training schools for nurses. 


?Tuesday, March 30, 1897. 
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She was particularly anxious to know what we did for our graduate 
nurses. 

After a time the maid brought in the afternoon tea, an indispensable 
adjunct to an afternoon call in England. I drank the cup of tea 
poured out for me, but could not manage anything more solid, much 
to Miss Nightingale’s concern. “ Won’t you have an egg,” she said, 
“or something more substantial?” When I said, “Oh, Miss Night- 
ingale, I am too excited to eat!” she smiled, as if she could not under- 
stand what there was to be excited about. 

I had bought one of her photographs at the rooms of the London 
Stereoscopic Company the day before and I wanted very much to get 
her autograph on it, so drawing it from my bag I proffered my request. 
She took the card, glanced at it, and laying it down, said, “I always 
disliked having my photograph taken. This one was done by command 
of the Queen when I returned from the Crimea.” It was the one that 
is usually reproduced, showing her in a black lace cap, with rosettes 
over the ears. I said, “I have seen a very excellent and more recent 
photograph of you, Miss Nightingale.” “I don’t know when they got 
it, the villains!” she said with a smile. 

After a few minutes she took the card up again, and twirling it 
in her fingers, said, “If I write my name on this, people will think 
I gave it to you.” Seeing that she really did not want to do it, I 
bethought me of my birthday book, which I carried with me, and said, 
“Well, Miss Nightingale, if you won’t write your name on the photo- 
graph will you in my birthday book?” She gave me a whimsical 
glance, a flash of the eyes which I have never forgotten, said, “Oh, 
you monkey,” and wrote the coveted words. 

“Do you mind carrying parcels?” she asked. I intimated that 
I did not consider carrying parcels derogatory to a nurse’s dignity. 
She rang the bell and the maid appeared with an exquisite bunch of 
flowers,—roses, heliotrope, and many others. Miss Nightingale put them 
in my hands and in a few minutes the interview was over. 

Two years afterwards I was in London during the international 
meeting of the Woman’s National Council.? Miss Nightingale, whose 
health had not improved in this interval, consented to see two of the 
many nurses who were present in London on this occasion. By the 
great kindness of Lady Aberdeen I was asked to be one of the two, 
but I felt that this, the highest honor that could be bestowed on a 
nurse, should fall to the lot of some one else, as the great privilege 


? July, 1899. 
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had already been mine. I was permitted to name the person who should 
take my place and requested to go to Miss Nightingale’s house and make 
the arrangement for the change. I submitted the name of Mrs. Grace 
Neill, deputy inspector of asylums, hospitals, and charitable institutions, 
Wellington, New Zealand, who had come twelve thousand miles to be 
present at this congress, as a recipient of the honor. 

I went again to No. 7 South Street, with a little less awe but no 
less pleasure than on the first occasion. The maid went up and down 
with messages two or three times between the dining-room, where I 
was waiting, and the third story, and finally said, “ Miss Nightingale 
will see Mrs. Neill on Tuesday at three and would like you to come 
on Thursday at the same hour.” To say that I felt as if I walked on 
air but feebly expresses my exultation. 

I found her visibly aged since my last visit but still bright and 
interested in all the doings of the nursing world. The blue eyes still 
shone under the quaint white cap, and the bands of white hair framed a 
calm and tranquil face, but there were slight lapses of memory, ques- 
tions repeated, which showed that the infirmities of age were beginning 
to creep on. 

When tea was brought she had a dish of crumbs put on the balcony 
before her window for the sparrows, and told me what pleasure and 
amusement she found in watching them as they came daily for the 
food. 

We talked long of many things, and when I rose to take leave she 
said, “I suppose you won’t be coming to London again before you sail.” 
Something in her tone made me say, in a flutter of hope, “ You don’t 
mean that you would let me come and see you again, Miss Nightingale? ” 
“T should like it very much if you would,” was the reply. I altered 
my plans so as to return to London and bid her good-by.* 

On this occasion we were talking of the change in the status of nurses 
in recent years. I said, “ When I wanted to take up nursing, my mother 
said, ‘I would far rather see you a housemaid than a nurse.” ” “ Yes,” 
said Miss Nightingale, “it was the same in my case. When I first 
talked of it my mother said, ‘ Why don’t you want to be a cook?’” 

She was deeply interested in the nursing of the poor, and discussed 
district nursing with eagerness. She was then nearly eighty years 
old and still full of enthusiasm and of vivid interest in the work. If 
the years had slightly impaired her memory, they had not dulled her 
feelings. The warm heart that was touched by the sufferings of the 
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soldiers in the trenches of the Crimea still responded to the ery of 
miserable humanity wherever it was heard. 

As I turned to leave her she was leaning back against the pillow 
she so seldom left, her blue eyes shining, her sweet smile radiating 
her calm face, her last words of cheer and blessing. 

The great heart is still, the beautiful hands are folded in the last 
sleep, but surely of her it may be said more fully than of any woman 
known to history, “She doth rest from her labors and her works do 
follow her.” 


Ir is an interesting circumstance in connection with the death of 
Florence Nightingale that the first person to hear the message, direct 
from the cable operator who received it at the Commercial Cable station, 
Hazel Hill, Nova Scotia, was one of our own pioneer nurses, Miss M. E. 
P. Davis. 

Miss Davis was spending her vacation with a niece, a Garfield Hos- 
pital graduate, formerly Miss EK. Katherine White, who is the wife of 
Mr. F. F. Ramsay at the cable station there. It happened that he re- 
ceived the message, to relay it, at nine in the evening and immediately 
crossed over to his home and put it into Miss Davis’s hands. Before the 
news could be made public over this continent, these two nurses were 
paying homage to her memory. 
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RED CROSS WORK 
PPP ws 


JANE A. DELANO, R.N. 
Chairman of National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 


MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
RED CROSS NURSING SERVICE 

At a meeting of the Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service at 
the office of the Surgeon-General, U. S. Army, December 7, 1910, the 
following members were present: Miss Delano, chairman; Mrs. Draper, 
Miss Boardman, Miss Maxwell, Mrs. Tice, General Torney, Major Lynch, 
and Miss Nevins. 

The chairman read a number of reports from different states, when 
Mrs. Draper suggested that these be curtailed unless there were points 
of special importance to be referred to the committee. 

The District of Columbia having requested, through its delegate, 
that registration be made a requirement for enrollment in the Red 
Cross Nursing Service, the subject was thoroughly discussed and the 
committee, while approving of the principle, decided that it was too 
soon at present to make that condition. Miss Boardman moved, seconded 
by Miss Maxwell, that the subject be referred to the next meeting of 
the committee to be held in Boston at the time of the annual meeting 
of the Associated Alumnz. This motion was carried. 

The chairman reported that the delegate from New York had sug- 
gested the following change in the rules under the “ Duties of State 
Committees”: Omit the following: “ but in sections where there is an 
affiliated organization representing a majority of the trained nurses in 
that locality, such appointment shall be made from names submitted 
by the executive committee of that organization,” and insert: “ and 
these organizations shall be invited to submit nominations for these 
local committees and it is desirable that these candidates shall be them- 
selves enrolled nurses.” Mrs. Draper moved, seconded by Mrs. Tice, 
that this change be adopted, and the committee was unanimously 
favorable. It was then agreed that nurses on committees organized for 
Red Cross work might be enrolled for administrative work only in case 
of need. 

With reference to the enrollment of male nurses, General Torney 
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moved, seconded by Mrs. Draper, that the committee was not prepared 
to consider them at present. The motion was carried. 

Concerning the reports of local committees, Mrs. Draper moved that 
such reports be sent to the state committees and then to the national 
committee. After some discussion, Miss Boardman amended the motion 
as follows: The names of the local committees and the number of 
nurses enrolled shall be sent in duplicate to the state committee and to 
Washington. This amendment was adopted. 

Miss Boardman then proposed that a circular stating the purposes 
of the Red Cross and containing the rules for the enrollment of nurses 
be prepared to send out to applicants. Mrs. Draper made a motion to 
this effect, seconded by Mrs. Tice, and it was carried. 

Mrs. Tice asked if there were any objections to a state and local 
committee acting as one, and was assured not, there being an example 
in that of the District of Columbia. 

The chairman suggested that a circular letter be prepared to send 
out to superintendents of schools for nurses with the form for the 
training-school credentials. It was moved by Mrs. Draper, seconded 
by Miss Boardman, that such a letter be written by the chairman and 
secretary of this committee. This motion was carried. 

Mrs. Tice mentioned that the application of Miss Persons, the 
president of the Illinois State Committee and a valuable member, had 
been refused because she had had but one year of training in an excellent 
school giving no longer course at that time. She had had, however, 
post-graduate work in the Presbyterian Hospital and in social service 
work. It was moved by Miss Boardman, seconded by Mrs. Draper, that 
an exception be made in this instance, but that all future similar appli- 
cations be referred to the committee. Unanimously adopted. 

A letter from Miss Wald to Mr. Schiff was then read by the chair- 
man. Miss Wald set forth the needs of the rural communities for 
nursing, and wished to know if the Red Cross might not consider taking 
up such a work. While the fact was recognized by the committee that 
effort should be made to keep up the interest of enrolled nurses, it was 
thought that preparation for war and emergency work in the form of 
lectures from army officers, if possible, and later, perhaps, the formation 
of home nursing classes was preferable to any other nursing work by 
the Red Cross at present. 

Mrs. Draper strongly urged that the Red Cross direct its attention 
for some time to come to the subject of thorough organization. Mrs. 
Tice, after further discussion, finally moved that a committee including 
Mrs. Draper, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn, and Miss Maxwell be appointed to 
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confer with Miss Wald. This was seconded by General Torney and 
carried. 

Mrs. Draper then offered the following resolution: It is the belief 
of this committee that for the present it should confine itself to the 
organization of state and local committees, to the enrollment of nurses, 
and to the military instruction of such enrolled nurses. The resolution 
was seconded by Mrs. Tice and carried. 

Major Lynch, with the chairman and secretary of this committee, 
was then requested to arrange for this instruction during the coming 
year. General Torney thought that near the cities, especially, lectures 
might be secured. 

Mrs. Draper offered the following resolution: That institutional 
members should understand that when nurses are required in emer- 
gency, Red Cross nurses should be selected. 

Mrs. Draper then brought up the question of assistance to the chair- 
man of the Red Cross Nursing Service. The small office of the super- 
intendent of the Army Nurse Corps is wholly inadequate, and she is no 
longer able to do the constantly increasing work of this committee 
unaided. Major Lynch moved that the Red Cross be asked to appro- 
priate a sum not exceeding $1200 annually for salary of a clerk and 
room rent. Mrs. Tice seconded this motion and it was carried. 

Concerning the construction of local committees, on page 10 in the 
rules, the committee amended the paragraph that the membership might 
not be obligatory, but that local Red Cross chapters may be represented. 

Major Lynch moved that stationery and postage be allowed the local 
committees by the central body, when requested. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. G. M. Nevins, 

Secretary. 


THE RED CROSS CHRISTMAS SEAL AS A FACTOR IN 
CO-ORDINATING SOCIAL AGENCIES * 


By ANNIE LAWS 
Secretary, Cincinnati Chapter 


“ FRIENDSHIP, and not competition, the business of life” was the 
title of an address delivered in Cincinnati a short while ago by Dr. 
Washington Gladden of Columbus. The following quotation from 


* Read at the sixth annual meeting of the American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 6, 1910. 
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the address seems to fit in with the spirit of the subject which the 
secretary of the Cincinnati chapter of the Red Cross was requested to 
briefly present at this annual meeting: 

“Friendship and co-operation, not competition, are the realities of 
human nature. The business of life should be the promotion of friend- 
ship. The normal industry is the organization of good will, the perfect 
government is the co-operation of all for the common good.” 

Perhaps no other organization in the world carries with it the 
possibility of so fully exemplifying this statement as the Red Cross, 
with its national centres in every country of the world, its systematized 
arrangements for organized and voluntary relief work in time of war, 
for national and international relief in time of peace, its opportunities 
for mitigating sufferings caused by fire, floods, famine, disease, and 
disaster of all kinds, and its ability to co-ordinate agencies of all sorts 
in preventive measures tending to minimize in great degree the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence of great calamities, of whatsoever nature they 
may be. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate that differentiation of interest produces 
many different working groups of able people; each one of which, 
however, is apt to magnify the importance of its own line of effort, 
occasionally causing the larger view to be obscured in the concentration 
of attention on some detail which, important as it may be, is only a 
small part of the great mosaic of the whole. And yet, without that 
centred effort, some part of the mosaic would be left incomplete. 

The great lines of differentiation into which the Red Cross work 
naturally falls, viz., war relief, national relief, and international relief, 
are capable each one of being subdivided into many minor divisions, 
each one of which is essential to the working out of the whole. It is 
perhaps a lack of an extended outlook, breadth of vision, and deep 
insight into all of these relationships, that causes many of the worries, 
annoyances, and frictions, with which often the most helpful work 
for humanity is beset. 

In comparing the various lines of helpfulness outlined in the policy 
of the Red Cross, perhaps no two factors stand out more prominently, 
as meeting the greatest need of the greatest number, than the ones 
designated the “ first aid ” and “ nursing” departments. It is said that, 
“The fate of a.wounded man depends into whose hands he first falls,” 
but it is also true that the fate of suffering men, women, and children 
depends largely upon those hands which give the intelligent, skilled, 
and sympathetic daily care which is so largely the means of conserving 
precious human life. 
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The great field of trained nursing, without which at the present 
time the home, the institution, the community, the country, the world 
would feel a common loss, has come into existence within a comparatively 
short time; and the world is still mourning the loss of the dear “ Lady 
with a Lamp” who stands in the great history of the past as a “ noble 
type of good heroic womanhood,” of whose work it has been said, “ From 
it has arisen a system of nursing extending all over the civilized 
world,”—a change which a modern sociologist calls “ perhaps the best 
fruit the past half century has to show.” Training schools for nurses 
have passed their pioneer stage and are recognized fortheir true value, 
and now that hospitals, institutions and private homes have, in degree 
at least, been furnished their quota of service, attention is being more 
closely directed to several aspects of the work, each one of which has an 
important service to humanity to perform. 

First, universities and colleges are beginning to recognize the need 
in this department of work, as in others, of giving greater educational 
opportunities to the leaders in the movement, that upon a solid founda- 
tion of knowledge and principle shall be built the superstructure of 
practice and experience ; those who are to train others must first be well 
trained and prepared themselves, with a solid educational foundation 
upon which to rest their especial branch of work. 

Second, the army nurse, the visiting nurse for the poor and needy, 
and the social service nurse for the hospital and institution must be the 
most wisely selected, the best trained, and the most skilled nurses to be 
found, and not, as has often been the case in the past, those discarded 
by the skilled superintendent finding occupation under those not familiar 
enough with the work itself to realize the limitations and deficiencies 
of the one employed. 

The Red Cross has now its national committee appointed by the War 
Relief Board, and in placing the responsibility of the selection of nurses 
upon well-established nursing organizations in the various states, the 
title “ American Red Cross Nurse” will soon, as has been said, carry 
with it a prestige not to be lightly regarded, and by which the bearer 
will be eagerly sought and carefully guarded. 

In most communities, organizations known as visiting nurse associa- 
tions are doing for the poor and needy what the army nurse does in time 
of war; and inasmuch as there is no sex, creed, sect, or nationality in 
suffering, the visiting nurse is at the present time becoming one of the 
most potent factors in the general social work of a community—one 
who becomes a natural co-ordinating social agent. One of the problems 
connected with the relief work in the community of the Cincinnati Red 
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Cross Chapter has been the fact that the antituberculosis work for the 
past few years has been hampered by internal limitations and conditions, 
which have prevented the best work being accomplished; and while the 
sale of the Red Cress seal has for two years been relegated to that organi- 
zation, it has been with a consciousness of its serious disabilities and 
limitations. 

Last year, in January, a visiting nurse association was formally 
organized, as a result, however, of previous years of experience and 
preparation. ‘The superintendents of the training schools for nurses 
connected with all of the leading hospitals in the city occupy places on 
the Board of Trustees, and the Committee on Nurses and Applications 
is composed entirely of superintendents of training schools. This 
organization supplies nurses to the sick poor without cost; teaches 
families to properly care for the patients, observe the laws of hygiene, 
and thus prevent disease; loans articles for the sick room, and responds 
to all emergency calls; and employs only trained nurses from the best 
hospitals, selecting those adapted for social service work. 

Starting in January, 1910, with one trained, experienced visiting 
nurse as superintendent, and with no capital, it now has fifteen nurses 
busily at work, headquarters furnished and equipped, a number of 
stations with supply closets through the city, and co-operates with the 
Antituberculosis League, the Maternity Society, the Children’s Clinic, 
the Ohio-Miami Clinic connected with the Municipal University, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the United Jewish Charities, 
the Catholic Visitation Society, the mothers’ clubs connected with the 
free kindergartens, and with many other organizations, both directly 
and indirectly. During a period of eleven months, it has cared for 1151 
patients and made 11,948 visits to these patients. 

When this association discovered the great need of caring for tuber- 
culous patients amongst the poor, and of teaching these families to care 
intelligently for their sick and their homes, it was discovered that it was 
impossible to apply for help to the Antituberculosis League without 
withdrawing patients from the care of other than district physicians. 
Other limitations were also found to exist. 

It seemed natural to turn to the great source of helpfulness in all 
matters pertaining to relief work, viz., the Red Cross, and application 
was made and accepted that the visitimg nurse association shou)d become 
the agent for the present season for the sale of the Christmas seals, 
pledging itself to use the net proceeds strictly for tubercular work, not 
limited to any one organization or class of physicians. Later the Anti- 
tuberculosis League made complaint to national headquarters, and the 
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national Red Cross director came to investigate. He appreciated the 
difficulty of the situation, but left to local forces the decision of what 
was best to be done. Representatives of both organizations met with 
the Red Cross representative, and the result was an agreement whereby 
both organizations united in an arrangement to sell the Christmas seals. 

The visiting nurse association generously offered to place the pro- 
ceeds in the treasury of the league, with the understanding that all 
tuberculous cases needing home attention be referred to the association, 
no matter from what source they might be reported; and the league 
agreed to extend relief when needed, irrespective of .the physician in 
charge or the organization from which the call came. Representatives 
from both organizations formed a Central Committee. 

The question, however, as a result of the deliberations, has arisen in 
the minds of many as to whether the great American Red Cross, pledged 
to help humanity in so many directions, might not extend its fostering 
care, through visiting Red Cross nurses, to others needing help quite 
as badly as tuberculous patients, in some cases more. Also, whether the 
fact that the Red Cross with its insignia, being so absolutely identified 
at Christmas time with a more limited organization, and yet being 
brought so prominently forward, does not tend to confuse the minds 
of many people and obscure the larger significance of the Red Cross, and 
make it appear as an adjunct rather than as the great international 
and national emblem. 

The Cincinnati Red Cross Chapter will follow with interest the 
present combination, and trusts, to paraphrase a well-known quotation, 
that what we do will thunder so loud it will drown what we say we are 
going to do; and that a concrete illustration may be offered of the Red 
Cross Christmas seal becoming a factor in the co-ordination of social 
agencies in the community. 

The announcement of one of the projects undertaken to swell the 
sales contains the names of many people prominent in the community 
in all the agencies making for social betterment. 

Perhaps no more fitting words could be found with which to close 
this report than one of the concluding sentences in the Red Cross 
address delivered before the National Conservation Congress: 

“ Above the passion of war, amidst the desolation of terrible disas- 
ters, in the dangers of the daily occupations so many of our fellowmen 
must undergo to earn their livelihood, does not the Red Cross conserve, 
protect, and extend the great bond of human brotherhood, and, touched 
by sorrow, make the whole world kin?” Could there be a better factor 
in the co-ordinating of social agencies ? 
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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 


[This department has a two-fold purpose,—to keep nurses in this country 
in touch with the work of missionary nurses, and to put missionary nurses in 
touch with each other, for an interchange of ideas, questions, and suggestions. 
All nurses engaged in mission work, of every creed and country, are invited to 
contribute to its columns. ] 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND MISSIONARY BREAD 
MAKING * 


By MRS. WILLIAM 8. LITTLE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dugrine the winter of 1875-6 I had the great pleasure of hearing 
Dr. Hamlin preach in Boston, and of taking dinner with him after 
church at a friend’s house. In the course of conversation he told us 
about one of the great difficulties missionaries have in heathen lands, 
that is, the procuring of work for converts who are obliged to give up 
their former ways of earning a living because their neighbors and cus- 
tomers, even their families, will no longer employ them. 

Dr. Hamlin started several small industries, and at last decided 
that as bread was one of the necessities of life, the best thing he could 
do was to establish a bakery. Dr. Hamlin knew nothing whatever 
about the work, but he donned a white cap and apron and after a few 
failures succeeded in making a good loaf of bread. Encouraged by this 
success, he made a quantity of bread which found a ready sale, and 
then began to teach some of the natives his new trade. For some time 
the “ missionary bakery,” as it was called, paid its way, and also enabled 
a number of native Christians to support themselves and their families. 

Soon after the Crimean War began, in 1856-7, a hospital for 
wounded soldiers was opened at Scutari, and it was there that Miss 
Florence Nightingale began her famous self-denying labors as nurse. 
Almost at once she complained of the quality of the bread that was fur- 
nished by the British Government for hospital use, and asked where 
she could buy better, saying that she would rather pay for good bread 
out of her own pocket than feed such wretched stuff to the poor men 
under her care. Her attention was called to Dr. Hamlin’s bakery, and 
the result was that for many months the missionary bakery was patronized 


* Prepared for a boys’ missionary club in 1891, and not previously published. 
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by the English to such an extent that quite a large sum of money was 
realized for the use of the board in Turkey. Dr. Hamlin said that 
flour became very high, and was often of a very inferior grade, but he 
never took advantage of the necessities of the hospital to charge an 
unfair price, or to give the soldiers poor bread, as many less conscientious 
bakers might have done. 

One day as the fresh bread, piled up in great stacks, was being taken 
to the hospital in a boat, a steamer, on the deck of which an American 
gentleman was standing, passed the boat, and the gentleman said to the 
captain, “ What good-looking bread! Where did it come from?” When 
told the story of the missionary baker, Mr. Robert, for that was the 
man’s name, said, “I must look up Dr. Hamlin; such a man is worth 
knowing.” 

The result of his looking up the doctor was that Mr. Robert became 
intensely interested in missionary work in Turkey and gave large 
amounts of money to found a college in Constantinople, to which he 
gave his own name, and of which the first president was Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin. 

ITEMS 

Spirit of Missions for December reports the appointment of the 
following missionary nurses, as well as that of Miss Lowe, which we 
had before noted: for St. Matthew’s Hospital, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Clara C. Johnston, a New England graduate who has recently practised 
her profession in Roxbury, Mass.; for Sagada, Philippine Islands, 
Lillian M. Owen, a graduate of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal ; 
for the University Hospital, Manila, Elizabeth Gibson, graduate of the 
Boston City Hospital; for Mayaguez, Porto Rico, where she will do 
district nursing for the present, Una F. Dudley, graduate of the Mon- 
mouth Memorial Hospital, Long Branch, N. J. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of November 8 reports the appoint- 
ment to the University Medical School Hospital, Canton, China, of 
Mabel Maeher, who at one time held a position in the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. 


The Alaskan Churchman for November reports the summary of 
work done at the Good Samaritan Hospital, Valdez, between November 
1909, and November, 1910. The number of patients was 61; surgical 
cases, 39; births, 6; deaths, 3; number of hospital days, 709. 
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UNA AND HER LIONS 


THE beautiful tribute written by Miss Nightingale to the memory 
of Agnes Jones, whose heroic life-work as a nurse was too soon terminated 
by an untimely death at her post, should be familiar to all nurses, and 
the desire to honor those whose deeds were noble should lead all travellers 
in the modern sisterhood to visit the old; grimy gray mass of the work- 
house hospital at Liverpool which was the scene of her labors. 

On a dull, rainy day with lowering sky, the writer went forth to see 
it. So vast is its extent and so forbidding are its high bare stone walls 
that for the greater part of an hour one may wander about outside search- 
ing for the entrance to its gloomy interior. Absorbed in recollections of 
Agnes Jones in her young devotion and ardor and her immense task in 
bringing humanity and loving service into that drear place, it seemed more 
in keeping with the aspect of her problem there to view the build- 
ings from outside first, and even to shrink, in spirit, from their gray 
stones; to look vainly for an entrance, to feel as if there were none, 
as if all inside were some other world of unknown and mysterious 
character. How must she have felt when for the first time she approached 
and entered it? 

The Brownlow Hill Workhouse with its infirmary is extensive enough 
to shelter several thousand people. It is like a small walled town of 
many buildings, and has features more extraordinary than one can easily 
find elsewhere in many travels. As one walks through its mazes one 
receives a most vivid and terrible impression of how the crime of 
poverty was regarded by our ancestors only fifty years ago. One enters 
through a portal-gate and past a little porter’s lodge and then 
through immense distances of winding ways laid between high stone 
walls, bare, hard, and forbidding exceedingly. One gets the impres- 
sion that those old-time architects tried actually to bar out the sight of 
the sky and the distance from those who had to walk from one building 
to another, or that the inmates of those ungracious dwellings were so 
wild to escape that even their pathway along from one part to another 
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had to be lined on both sides with high prison walls. No tree or blade 
of grass or hint of beauty or consoling nature meets the eye; coming 
through between walls one meets buildings, all of stone again, with 
prison-like walls and small windows, flagged walks and vistas of other 
walls and other flagged courts and walks. A set of buildings so expres- 
sive of human forlornity and hopelessness one might never see again. 

When Agnes Jones entered this vast institution to make over the 
system of nursing within it, she found indeed a mass of human existence 
corresponding in dreariness and squalor to the worst that its architecture 
could suggest, but the sacrifice of her life there was not in vain, for 
to-day the transformation that she wrought has had its full fruition, 
and the memory of the past fades like a dream before the present scenes. 
Troops of young, fresh, and pretty nurses, in pink or blue, now brighten 
the dull paths between the stone prison walls and cheer alike the eyes and 
spirit. The old wards are clean, quiet, well-kept, and even have an air 
of comfort though their windows are small and the general style is like 
that of our oldest city hospitals. 

Agnes Jones’ little room with her bedroom attached is almost as she 
left it at her death; plain, severely furnished, a little office on the 
ground floor of one of the buildings; here she had her headquarters, 
from whence she made her rounds by day and night. Typhus is now 
unheard of in Brownlow Hill Infirmary, but it was typhus of which 
Agnes. Jones died after her short period of most intensive and soul- 
racking work. She was one of the first of English nurses to die, and Miss 
Nightingale saw many after her pass away, but none should be longer 
remembered than Una, who conquered the lions and set the example of 
regeneration for all the workhouse hospitals of England. 


HISTORY OF NURSING TRANSLATED INTO GERMAN 

THE German nurses’ journal of December 1 gave Sister Agnes’s 
joyful recital of the completion of the German translation of the first 
volume of a “ History of Nursing” and promptly on Christmas Eve 
came a copy as a Christmas gift to the authors. The second volume is 
to be done next year. The German edition is a beautiful and artistically 
bound book, somewhat larger than the English, as Sister Agnes had 
added new footnote material on German subjects. Also the authors had 
sent her some new material found in French libraries too late for the 
original English edition, but which will be added to revisions. The 
illustrations are the same, except that one new one appears in the 
German volume, namely, a charming photograph of Amalia Sieveking. 
The illustrations were sent over by the Putnams from the original 
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plates. The publisher that Sister Agnes’s lucky star led her to is quite 
the most incredible fairy story that we have ever heard of. Let us tell 
in Sister Agnes’s own words what he has done. 

“The work of translation I could very well take upon myself” (we 
have told already how Sister Agnes withdrew to Switzerland last summer 
and there translated the History), “ but to undertake the cost of pub- 
lication would be impossible. However, I never doubted that the way 
would open, and had taken the opportunity of inquiring among various 
important firms long before beginning in earnest with the book. Then 
Sister Elizabeth Kollman, in Dresden, suggested that I approach Herr 
Consul Vohsen, the proprietor of the Dietrich Reimer publishing house 
(geographical publications, and one of the noted German firms), as she 
believed that he would understand our interests. A few weeks after 
my first letter to Herr Vohsen the signed contract was in my hands! A 
fairly full correspondence and some still fuller talk had won for us 
the unselfish interest of a man whose character is shown in his brief 
remark to me: ‘ The important question is, whether a book is needed— 
not whether it will pay.’ German, practical idealism! And that it was 
given to me to convince him of the needfulness of this book, will always 
seem to me one of the greatest successes of my work. But Consul 
Vohsen did not only undertake the risk of publication. When he heard 
more about the unpaid and unselfish work of nurses in carrying on 
international movements of uplift, he said his firm would take no profits 
from the book whatever, but simply the costs of publication and dis- 
tribution, and any income beyond this should revert to us for our uses. 
Can any, among our Sisters, realize the emotions with which I went 
home from that interview? ‘To find sympathetic and noble minds is 
always a joy, but the hour when a great and long-cherished wish is in 
such wise fulfilled, is never to be forgotten.” 

Now, is not that a publishing fairy tale? A part of the profits 
(if any there are) is to go to the Sick and Pension Fund of the 
German Nurses’ Association, and part to international work. To all 
his other kindnesses, Herr Vohsen added the services of a highly trained 
literary critic of the firm, Miss Estelle du Bois-Reymond, who went over 
the entire wording of the translation. 

Sister Agnes’s own part of the work was little less than impossible. 
In three and a half months she had finished the whole first volume, 
besides writing two hundred association business letters and preparing 
a long report on association matters. It was an intense bit of work. 
All the German quotations (and they are many) were looked up and 
taken from the originals. Indefatigably the nurses in Berlin ran back 
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and forth to the Royal Library. Even from New York went over 
original German text. Hippocrates must be quoted from German trans- 
lations, and after the printer had begun type-setting it was found that 
one quotation was not in the Berlin library. Searching far and wide 
finally unearthed it in the library of the Minister of War. The last 
sheets of manuscript were completed just two minutes before the closing 
of mail-time previous to Sister Agnes’s departure from Switzerland ! 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF NURSING HISTORY 


THe third volume, which is to be sold entirely for the benefit of the 
International Council of Nurses’ treasury, no private profits to exist in 
it outside of the publisher’s royalty, is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, although it has been impossible to give to it the unbroken con- 
secutive time that was given to the first two volumes. It is hoped that 
a steady, even if small, income may flow regularly into the international 
treasury from Volume III, and nurses all over the world are assisting 
in its preparation with the greatest unselfishness and readiness. It 
will not be the work of two but of many, and this will give it addi- 
tional claims to interest. Miss Louise Brent, head for a number of 
years of the Children’s Hospital in Toronto, will prepare the chapter 
on Canada. Mrs. Bedford Fenwick has generously promised to be 
responsible for the English material, Mme. Mannerheim has gathered 
and sent the Finnish chapter with some lovely photographs, the Danish 
nurses are writing their chapter, Miss Hester Maclean, assistant inspec- 
tor of hospitals in New Zealand, will supply the history of that country’s 
nursing, and the chapters on the other countries will be largely original 
material carefully looked over by the nurses competent to revise them. 
From far India has come a bundle of material gathered by Mrs. Klosz, 
editor of the Nursing Journal of India, who took an immense amount 
of extra trouble for this purpose, not allowing even a visit from the 
stork to interfere. ‘The third volume should, therefore, when finished, 
embody to nurses in the rank and file the eager and unselfish spirit of 
co-operation, which makes all things easy or at least possible, and they 
can best show their appreciation by buying a copy of it. Although it 
will be of the same form and pattern as the first two volumes, it may 
be bought separately from them. 


THE CONQUEST OF VENEREAL DISEASE 
THE great campaign against venereal disease is well under way in 


all parts of the world, and the nursing press has rallied nobly to the 
front of the fight. Every month shows articles and gives report of 
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stirring addresses made before nurses and of their devoted adherence to 
the cause of outrooting these most unnecessary diseases. ‘The British 
journal for November 26 has an editorial on the eradication of venereal 
diseases; Nursing Notes for December considers them in an article by 
“M.D.” called “ Preventable Diseases”; Kai Tiaki for October has a 
splendid article by Dr. Agnes Bennett; everywhere the women physicians 
are upraising the new standard of sex morality. New Zealand has passed 
a new Health Act making venereal diseases reportable to Boards of 
Health, and, as women vote in New Zealand, the provisions of this 
act will not be one-sided. Great Britain has an active movement going 
on in favor of making infantile ophthalmia notifiable, as it already is 
in some continental countries. 

Most encouraging, the fight against prostitution has had a notable 
victory in the conclusions of the Fourth International Congress for the 
Repression of the White Slave Trade held in Spain last October. At 
that congress it was definitely and almost generally agreed that the 
principal source of the white slave trade is the existence of tolerated 
houses of prostitution, that is, of houses which are protected and per- 
mitted by city officials and the police. Such houses are an inevitable 
part of all systems of regulation, and are also inevitable wherever a 
system of “segregation” is allowed, or wherever there is a corrupt 
alliance between the police and commercial vicious elements even though 
legal regulation does not exist. This explains why we have a white slave 
trade in this country, though we have no state regulation of vice (the 
Page bill having been declared unconstitutional in this respect). The 
discussions and conclusions on this point by the congress should silence 
once and for all those feeble if well-meaning apologists of prostitution, 
who advocate segregation or the confining of houses of prostitution to 
certain quarters of the city. This is the very pivot of the trade in girls. 

The International Council of Women sent inquiries to twenty-two 
countries in regard to the sixth question before the Madrid congress, 
namely, “ What are the sources of the white slave traffic?” and the 
national councils of women of Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, 
America, Australia and Roumania all reported with emphasis that 
regulation of prostitution is the fundamental cause of the white slave 
trade. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


IN CHARGE OF 
By MISS LOANE 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND DISTRICT NURSING * 


By MISS 8S. LOANE 


In the summer of 1895 I asked Miss Florence Nightingale to read 
the MS. of an article, “ Incidental Opportunities of District Nursing,” 
which subsequently appeared in Nursine Notes. Miss Nightingale was 
not only kind enough to do this, but she appended the notes given below. 
Their chief interest lies in the emphasis that she lays on the facts that 
the district nurse needs to have more complete training than any other 
nurse, that while maternity work is an essential part of district nursing, 
the practice of midwifery is almost incompatible with it, and that the 
district nurse should organize neighborly help, not discourage it, and 
help to develop family life, not to undermine it. 


THE DISTRICT NURSE 

“T have read with the utmost care and with great interest Miss 
Loane’s MS. on the extension of district nursing, and as she asks me to 
let her know my opinion of it, I will try to do so, provided she will 
excuse me if my opinion seems more curt than I should wish, and pro- 
vided I may throw myself upon her kindness to consider that to criticize 
forty pages is a task that one who has no leisure, but the most pressing 
work, can hardly undertake with justice to the older claims. 

“The first thing a district nurse has to do is to nurse. It is the 
nursing, the giving ease and comfort (physical) to the patients, which 
gives her influence. They feel their poor bodies relieved by her. But 
all the preaching inculcated in this MS.—the tone of which is excellent— 
will be of no avail unless she has that entrée to the patients’ hearts. 

“So far from the nurse standing alone, the ungrudging helpfulness 
of poor neighbors is the one glorious feature of poor life. As soon as 


* Reprinted from Nursing Notes. 
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they find that a nurse is there, and what they give will not be spent in 
drink, there comes in, ¢.g., a nightgown for the sick and dirty baby, 
wood and coal for a fire, a kettle full of hot water, a clean blanket, 
possibly a penn’orth of milk for the sick baby, etc., from the different 
neighbors. 

“It must never be forgotten that the influence of a cultivated woman 
as district nurse is invaluable for preventing drunkenness. If the father 
or mother has been seen drunk by the nurse, she will never see him or 
her in that state again. 

“It is very desirable that the nurse should be sent to the patient by 
the doctor—thus will she get real nursing cases—or by a minister of 
religion, or by the district visitor, etc. But even in these two latter cases 
there is great danger that the nurse may be sent merely because she will 
be ‘sympathetic,’ or will give something, and not because she will nurse. 

“It is one of the principal duties of a district nurse or of her super- 
intendent to give notice to the sanitary authorities of any defect which 
the poor people can’t remedy. But care must be taken not to set the 
patient at loggerheads with his landlord. He may be turned out in a 
place where there is no other room to be had, or cottage. 

“Tt is needless to say that a district nurse must be even a better 
trained nurse than a hospital nurse, because she has so much less help 
at hand. There must be nothing of the amateur about her. She has not 
the doctor always at hand. She has to teach the patient’s family to carry 
out her instructions (we hear much more often of the ‘ born nurse’ than 
we find her). 

“The district nurse must always be under a doctor—nothing else 
will save her from becoming herself a quack. She must never give money, 
but she must know the places where things necessary for the patient can 
be had. This is always easy in London—not so easy in the country. 

“ And now only to bless Miss Loane on her way, and to regret that I 
am really so pressed by work that it is impossible to finish these notes 
as I intended, or to arrange what I have written so badly, I have work 
which must be done. I think I had better send off this letter as it is, 
hoping to finish it another day. I am sorry to write so scrappily. But 
it is unavoidable.” 


| 
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IS YOUR TOWN INVESTING IN THE AMERICAN OF 
TO-MORROW? 


By H. GRACE FRANKLIN, R.N. 


Director Women’s Charity Association School for Mothers, El Paso, Texas 
(Continued from page 293) 


Arter working six months in El Paso I realized that we had a 
condition to face peculiar to that city, and unless something was done 
to insure the baby a square deal, El Paso would always have a South 
Side made up of a foreign population. 

I was told that but five American babies had died last year against 
519 Mexican babies, and this convinced me that it was not the climate 
or El Paso, that it must be due to the ignorance of the Mexican and 
the conditions under which he lived. I appeared before the Woman’s 
Charity Association, April 6, and urged them to take up this work, 
and the women took hold with a vim. There was no money in the 
treasury to carry on the work, therefore Mrs. H. D. Slater was appointed 
chairman of a committee to raise funds, and with the assistance of 
Mrs. Horace B. Stevens and the support of the Hl Paso Herald the 
funds were raised and the work started May 1, 1910. 

El Paso has been loyal in her support, she has believed in the 
company and subscribed generously to the stock. Her dividends have 
heen great in the lives of innocent babies, sick children restored to health, 
homes improved, and many mothers made happier because the little 
offspring, for which so much had been endured, is alive and there is 
not written after its name on a death certificate “still-born”; and 
best of all, five and one-half months’ work has been carried out with 
the amount of money raised for a four months’ campaign, and no 
appeal has gone uncared for. The city and county have been most 
loyal in their support, not only with money but in many ways. It is a 
great satisfaction to work and feel you have the co-operation of the 
health department and the county officials. 

The Woman’s Charity Association maintains two distinct depart- 
ments: the Relief Department and the Woman’s Charity Association 
School for Mothers. It is with the Woman’s Charity Association School 
for Mothers I wish to deal. 

This school for mothers maintains nine distinct departments: the 
exhibit, the baby clinic, class for mothers, sewing class, fresh-air depart- 
ment, milk depot, ice depot, prophylactic club, and field nursing from 
the Children’s Dispensary. 

The Exhibit.—This consists of home-made hammocks, beds, refrig- 
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erators, baby clothing, bottles, nipples, etc., just what to use and what 
not to use. This exhibit is open from 8 a.m. until 5 p.M., and any 
mother may be sent here to learn what she should use for her baby. 
Often in making visits to homes, a baby is found lying on the floor or 
sleeping in the bed with several people, food may be kept in an unclean 
place, and the milk may sour because there is no proper place to keep 
it. At once the woman is sent to the exhibit to learn just how to care 
for these different things. 

Baby Clinic.—The baby clinic is under the care of Dr. W. C. Kluttz, 
a specialist in children’s diseases, and is held at the El] Paso County Dis- 
pensary. Here the babies are examined, treatment ordered, and close 
supervision kept over them. Dr. Kluttz’s success has been wonderful, 
for the babies come to us when they are so ill that it seems impossible 
to save them, and yet our mortality is low. The doctor also sees the 
feeding cases at the dispensary, and the mothers report, with the babies, 
weekly. 

Classes for Mothers—The mothers are taught how to bathe the 
baby, how to give sponge baths, to make mustard paste, give irriga- 
tions, prepare the food for bottle-fed babies, etc., in fact they are 
instructed how to properly care for their children. 

Sewing Class—This is for the mothers of the South Side and they 
meet once a week and are taught how to sew, also how to dress their 
children. A night gown is an unknown article on the South Side, but 
our mothers are being taught the use of it. The school for mothers 
furnishes everything, the mother makes the garment and it is hers to 
take home when completed. They bring their younger children with 
them to the club-room, and after the sewing is through for the after- 
noon, they are served with milk and crackers. As three-fifths of the 
mothers are nursing young babies you can see the wisdom in this. 

Fresh-air Department.—Once each week from twenty to thirty-five 
children are taken for a car ride to some suburban point. 

Milk Depot.—Clean, raw milk is given to nursing mothers, anemic 
and very sick children, and to bottle-fed babies. 

Ice Depot.—Free ice is dispensed to keep the milk fresh and sweet; 
it is also given out where needed to the very sick. Distilled water is also 
dispensed. This ice and water are donated by the Consumer’s Ice Com- 
pany and have been of the greatest aid in helping to reduce infant 
mortality. 

Field Nursing.—A nurse is sent from the dispensary into the home, 
to see that the mother understands the doctor’s order and carries it out 
correctly. In this way many lives are saved, and by visiting the homes 
many new cases are found and are referred to the proper relief source. 
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Prophylactic Club.—The members of this club are boys and girls 
between the ages of eight and twelve. They are children from the South 
Side and from our poorest homes. It is wonderful to see them improve 
under the influence of clean surroundings and clean suggestions. They 
are organized for a purpose. Motto: a clean mind, a clean body, and a 
clean El Paso. Object: improving living conditions on the South Side. 
Colors: green and white. A prize is offered to the child having the 
cleanest head, the cleanest body, the cleanest home, and to the one 
making the greatest effort to improve his or her condition. A prize is 
also offered to the child reporting the most unsanitary place. They are 
taught personal and home hygiene. Each member is given a toothbrush 
and powder and taught how to use it. I firmly believe that if you 
wish to improve a race or to improve living conditions you should begin 
with the children and better results will be obtained. Stimulate good 
citizenship in the child and you will have a clean city. 

Quoting Dr. Henry Van Dyke: “ What are you going to do, my 
brother-men, for this higher side of human life? What contributions 
are you going to make of your strength, your influence, your money, 
your self, to make a cleaner, fuller, happier, larger, nobler life possible 
for some of your fellowmen? ” 

Is your town investing in the American of to-morrow? ? 


INVESTIGATION MADE BY MISS GERTRUDE BARNES, 
A VISITING NURSE, FOR A COMMITTEE ON PRE- 
VENTION, OF SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
INTEREST OF THE BLIND, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In making this report to you it is not necessary to review the history 
of midwifery or point out the many reasons for its existence, but rather 
to bring before you some of the methods and circumstances under which 
it is being practised in our own city. A little explanation of how the 
midwives’ names were obtained and how their histories were taken may 
make clearer what follows. We are indebted to the Board of Health for 
its list of registered and unregistered midwives, to Dr. Hammond for 
another list, and to several of the visiting nurses as well as to the mid- 
wives themselves. 

Each midwife was called upon in her own home, and unless she was 
there, no history was taken. Her own statement as to her nationality, 
ability to read and write, and general care of her patient was accepted. 


* An interesting statistical report is omitted from lack of space.—Ep, 
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Her bag and its contents were only noted when inspected, and her diploma 
and license were counted when seen. 

The list from the Board of Health contains 134 names, of which 
56 are registered, 53 unregistered, and 25 uncertain. The other list 
often repeats those names already in the City Hall, but seven have been 
seen who are not registered and evidently are not sending birth cer- 
tificates to the City Hall. 

Ninety-one. histories have been taken. Nationalities represented as 
follows: 21. German, 18 Hungarian, 14 Bohemian, 11 Austrian, 11 
Slavish, 10 Polish, 3 Italian, 2 Russian-Jew, 1 Irish. 

Of this number, 75 read and write a foreign language; 5 read and 
write English; 10 can neither read or write any language; 1 can read 
(but not write) English; 32 speak English (for the most part poorly) ; 
21 have Ohio State license; 23 have Probate Court license; 47 have no 
license (16 of whom have no sign) ; 46 have foreign diplomas; 13 have 
diplomas from United States (8 of these from a Cleveland school). 

Of the City Hall list of 134: Registered 56, 5 have moved and could 
not be located, 1 has died, 11 have new addresses. Unregistered 53: 1 
could not be located, 1 has moved out of the city, 8 are licensed, 17 have 
new addresses, 3 are listed under the wrong names. Uncertain listing 25: 
9 have state license, 5 have been listed before under other names, 3 have 
new addresses ; 23 of the 134 have not been visited; 7 unregistered have 
been seen who are not on the City list. 

Of the 91 midwives whose histories have been taken, 17 have prac- 
tised 30 years or more, 36 have practised 20 years or more, 13 have 
practised 10 years or less. 

After these midwives begin to practise they have no further instruc- 
tion or supervision and have to use their own judgment. How much 
can a midwife of 40 or 30 or even 20 years ago know about modern 
asepsis and antisepsis ? 

Fifty-one of these women say that they do not use any medicine in 
the baby’s eyes. Some who are using drugs use borax, “a little camphor 
water,” salt water, Dr. Thomas’ celebrated eye water, etc. Most of the 
midwives know enough to report “sore” eyes to a physician, but some 
have a very poor understanding of the real meaning of infected eyes. 
One old woman said, “In all her practice she has had only two cases 
and they were nine days old”; another said, “Some doctor from 
Columbus told her to let him know if babies had sore eyes but she has 
not had any yet.” 

Our State requires the midwife to report to the City Hall all births 
at which she is in attendance, but one midwife who cannot read or write 
and is without a diploma or license, when asked about birth certificate 
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blanks said she had none but she always told her priest about new-born 
babies. Another, who cannot read or write English, who holds no state 
license and who does not have a sign on her house, had her husband 
explain how they wrote in the answers on the birth blanks, and later 
took them to one of two physicians of their own nationality, who puts 
his signature to the certificates before sending them to the City Hall. 

At present some of the most illiterate and least qualified women, 
without any diploma, hold old probate court license allowing them to 
practise midwifery on the same basis with the more recently-trained and 
state-licensed women. We are informed that within -our own city we 
have a school of midwifery, graduating midwives after a course of 
instruction varying in time from four lectures of one hour each to a 
term of six months. 

One woman reports that soon after coming to Cleveland she adver- 
tised as a midwife in a local paper; that then the physician in charge 
of the Cleveland School of Midwifery sent a woman who spoke her 
language to tell her to come to see him, which she did. This midwife 
has Budapest and Roumanian diplomas dated 1905 and her outfit is 
very neat and complete. This physician told her she could not practise 
without a state license and also that she could “learn by him.” She 
arranged to take his course, which in her case was four lectures of one 
hour each. In her own words, she “learned just from the book, no 
practice.” Later he advised and arranged for her to go to Indianapolis, 
to take the state examination. After passing these examinations the 
state board wrote to ask where she expected to locate in Indiana. She 
had not planned to leave Cleveland, but upon the same doctor’s advice 
she went into Indiana again for a few days, he having written the state 
board as to where to send her license. She said she had to go to the 
town to “ get her paper and to swear.” For this instruction and advice 
she says she paid $25.00. A number of the later graduates of the 
Cleveland School of Midwifery have been sent into other states to take 
the examinations. 

We are largely responsible for the type of midwife who is prac- 
tising among our foreign people. The midwife comes to our country 
with her European diploma and a good bag containing two thin trays 
which telescope and hold all her equipment—glass tips, bath and clinical 
thermometers, scissors, tape in a small metal case, an enamel fountain 
syringe, bottles with their labels burned into the glass, hand brush, 
nail file, etc.; she comes without a knowledge of our written or spoken 
language, so naturally locates among her own people. She puts out her 
sign and is ready for work. She hears that she must have a license but 
almost at the same time she learns that her neighbor who has a large 
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practice has no “ paper ” and so she thinks it useless or, if she is timid, 
she seeks advice from a local physician who speaks her language; she 
gets good advice or bad, but more often indifferent. If she wishes to 
get the state license she must have some one to advise her and to whom 
can she go? Sometimes she is told that she must take the examination 
in English, again she is sent to some adjoining state where she can 
take it in her own language, and, through carelessness, she is sometimes 
sent to Columbus when the examinations are to be in Cincinnati. She 
tries once more to practise without a license, which she knows is illegal. 
After a time she discards her European bag, because it is not like the 
one used here, and in its place she gets a cheap small one and transfers 
part of her equipment to it. Later the rubber douche bag and rubber 
tips replace the enamel and glass ones, her bottles are broken and it 
costs too much to keep them filled. Gradually she grows more and more 
careless and in a few years a small hand-bag or a piece of newspaper 
will carry all she needs to take with her in her practice—scissors and 
string ! 

While our state permits the practice of midwifery could the law not 
be enforced and make it possible for only the best midwives to practice, 
thus conserving many lives and lessening much suffering? 


ITEMS 

Etta P. CRANDALL, of the Department of Nursing and Health of 
Columbia University, addressed the nurses of the Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium, Dispensary Department, Chicago, during her recent 
short visit in that city, her subject being “The Present Course in 
Teachers College for Nurses” and her description of the work and its 
opportunities so interested the nurses that several of them are consider- 
ing taking the course another year. 

The following additions have been made to the Municipal Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium staff: Bertha Michel, West Side Hospital, Chicago; 
Ethel E. Ennis, Wesley Hospital, Chicago; Mabelle Smith, West Side 
Hospital, Chicago; Amanda L. Holtje, German Hospital, Chicago; and 
Mary C. Wright, West Side Hospital, Chicago. Agnes P. McCleery, 
West Side Hospital, has resigned from the staff in order to take up 
private nursing. She was given a dinner by the visiting tuberculosis 
nurses on her last night in the work, who in this way showed in some 
small part their appreciation of her work and her companionship, and 
their regret at her change of activities. 

Cora C. Hawson, Streeter Hospital, Chicago, formerly of the Chicago 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, has accepted the position of Visiting Tuber- 
culosis Nurse in Springfield, Ill. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.] 


A REPLY 


Deak Epitor: In reply to L. R.’s letter, in the December Journat, I 
would like to say I think her suggestion an excellent one. Private duty seems 
to be the only branch of the nursing world that is not organized, and the 
private nurse is the one most in need of the support that such an organization 
would give. 

The nurse holding a hospital position is kept in touch with all the new 
ideas, and is, therefore, continually advancing in her profession, while the private 
duty nurse on the other hand is continually falling behind if she does not have 
something to keep her in touch with the more progressive ideas. 

Why could not the presidents of the various alumne associations take the 
vote of all the private nurses in their associations on this question, and find 
out how many are in favor of starting an organization of this kind? 

A PRIVATE NURSE. 

[Our present difficulties are that we have too many, rather than too few 
organizations. The various alumne associations and the Associated Alumne 
are made up largely of private duty nurses, though they include also members 
of the teaching profession, and it would seem to us far wiser, if only from 
practical and economic motives, to discuss private duty problems at the sessions 
of these societies, already organized, than to create new bodies of nurses.—Eb.] 


CARE OF MORE THAN ONE PATIENT 


Dear Epitor: Will some of the nurses tell me through the JouRNAL what 
the charges should be when called into a home where there are two or more 
patients to care for? 

I have been in homes where there have been more than one, and have 
received what is usual for one only. E. N. 


HOW TO KEEP FOOD WARM 


Deak Epiror: I would like to tell E. J., who asks for suggestions in 
keeping food warm in a small, poorly-equipped hospital, of our improvised 
heater. 

In Porto Rico our general kitchen was some distance from the patients’ 
buildings, and with the trade winds constantly blowing the food was rapidly 
cooled until we devised the following heater: 

A galvanized iron box, water tight, about 3 feet by 2 feet and 9 or 10 inches 
deep, with five holes, two on each end and one, a little larger, in the centre 
to contain a soup kettle. We bought rather shallow blue and white enamel 
covered dishes to fit and sink into the holes. There was a handle on each 
end of the heater and a faucet to let out the water. Just a few minutes before 
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sending the food to the diet kitchen, hot or boiling water was poured into the 
heater, and the covered dishes placed in the holes to warm them before serving 
the food. Two persons carried the food to the building. After this we had no 
further trouble in keeping food warm. E. J. W. 


CARE OF NURSES’ FEET 


Dear Epitor: May I sound a word of warning in the ears of superin- 
tendents of nurses? 

Be careful of your probationers’ feet; before they complain, watch how 
they walk, question them, and on their first word of complaint take them off 
duty and consult your orthopedist about them. 

Some years ago an acquaintance of mine ruined her feet in a Philadelphia 
hospital; she is still lame. 

Quite recently a friend entered one of the best training schools in New 
York City. No attention was paid to her complaint about her feet, she has 
been compelled to give up a work for which she seemed well adapted, and is 
still suffering from the lack of ordinary care to which I think she was entitled. 

Mary I. CHAMBERS, 
Superintendent St. Luke’s Hospital. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY 


Dear Epitor: Allusion having been made in the December JouRNAL to 
the New Jersey State law for licensing nurses, I wish to call attention to an 
effort now in progress by the New Jersey State Nurses’ Association, to enlist 
the interest of every nurse resident in the state, towards having said law 
repealed, or amended in such way as to enable us to set a high standard for 
professional education and practice. 

The present law requires no examination nor any school standard, except 
that every nurse who practises as a trained nurse must first be licensed on 
presentation of a diploma, awarded by a training school connected with a 
hospital giving a two years’ course of practical and theoretical training. 

Many of us here feel that the nurses of New Jersey, in justice to themselves 
and to their profession, must produce something better and more progressive. 

In order to enlist every graduate nurse in the state in this most important 
work, during the coming year it is proposed to organize six local societies, 
embracing the nurses of all the counties of the state; these local societies in 
turn to become component parts of the state association. 

We need every individual nurse vitally interested because we need their 
help, and this law, when passed, should represent the sentiment of the mass. 

The first local society was set in motion on December 7, 1910, at a meeting 
at Englewood, when twenty applications were received for membership, repre- 
senting the nurses of two counties, those of Bergen and Passaic. Plans are 
also on foot to organize the three counties of Essex, Warren, and Somerset, in 
January, 1911, into one society. 

With these combined objects in view, a mass meeting will be held at 
Newark early in February (date to be announced later), when Miss MclIsaac 
will speak in the interest of this work now in progress. We feel that now is 
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the time for New Jersey nurses to step forward and show their mettle, that 
just now there is an ebb-tide in our affairs which means much to us, and there 
should be a ringing in the ears of every nurse on Jersey soil which will not 
cease till the prospect of defeat is routed, and success crowns the day. 
Frances A. DENNIS, 
State Chairman for County Work. 


[In the editorial referred to in this letter, we made the statement “ No 
state law with the exception of New Jersey makes it compulsory for nurses to be 
registered.” We find this does not apply to Colorado or Texas. A thorough 
review of the laws will be given in a later issue.—Eb.] 

[If “ M. R. V.” will send her full name and address to the editorial office 
of the JouRNAL, a personal reply to her question will be sent her.—Ep.] 


DuriInG the next three months, the billboards of the United States will 
display 20,000 educational posters on tuberculosis, according to an announcement 
made by the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

This will conclude the campaign begun a year ago, when the National Bill- 
posters’ Association donated free space to the tuberculosis cause, the Poster 
Printers’ Association offered free printing, and nine paper manufacturers gave 
the paper for the posters. The combined value of these several donations for 
this three-month campaign is nearly $100,000. 

The posters are in six different designs and are all printed in three colors. 
They are 7 feet wide and 9 feet high. Already nearly 2500 of these posters 
have been hung on the billboards of 46 different cities, and it is planned to 
distribute 20,000 more before April 1 in over 400 towns and cities. Any anti- 
tuberculosis society in the United States may receive free of charge, except for 
transportation, as many of these posters as can be hung on the boards in its 
territory. The National Association with the Tuberculosis Committee of the 
National Billposters and Distributors are conducting the campaign. 

The posters show in graphic form how fresh air, good food, and rest cure 
tuberculosis; how bad air, overwork, and closed windows lead to consumption; 
and how the careless consumptive menaces the health of his family by spitting 
on the floor. 


NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATED ALUMNA NOTICE 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS are requested to send at once, to the secretary, 
any changes in offices, especially that of the secretary, as the time is drawing 
near when notices of annual meeting, etc., including ticket of nominations and 
report of committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws, will be 
issued. A few associations have already sent notices of changes in office, but 
failed to give address of secretary. Aanes G. Deans, Secretary, 

City Hospital, Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


REPORT OF JOURNAL PURCHASE FUND TO JANUARY 15, 1911 


1 share of stock purchased from Mary M. Riddle.................... 90.00 
Balance on hand, January 15, 1911................2..-- $446.85 


M. Louise Twiss, R.N., Treasurer, 
419 West 144th St., New York City. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SOCIETY NOTICE 


A NUMBER OF THE REPORTS OF THE LAST MEETING of the Superintendents’ 
Society have been returned because of changes in address. If the following- 
named persons will send their present addresses and twelve cents in postage to 
Miss M. H. McMillan, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, their reports will be 
forwarded: Alice M. Montgomery, Mary C. Haarer, Belle Secord, June M. 
Baker, Amelia L. Smith, Lillian O. West, Magdalene Banzhof, Mrs. L. W. 
Quintard. Mary W. McKEcunig, R.N., 

Acting Secretary and Treasurer. 


To the Graduate Nurses of America, Greetings: 

The Committee on the Isabel Hampton Robb Educational Fund desires to 
enlist for the memorial to our great teacher and organizer, the individual 
interest and assistance of every nurse. The life of Isabel Hampton Robb was 
to raise nursing to the highest standard in education, in ethics, and in useful 
ness. From the first days of her professional career, the desire to make better 
in every way this work that she loved has been most conspicuous, and the 
compelling motive in all of her activities. Wherever the nurses’ interests or 
larger advantages were in question, there Mrs. Robb was sure to be, a champion 
to our cause, than whom none ever strove more willingly or more effectually. 
Her labors at the Illinois Training School for Nurses, at Johns Hopkins, her 
large share in the organization of the American Society of Superintendents of 
Training Schools, of the Nurses’ Associated Alumne of the United States, of 
the International Council of Nurses, and in the Course of Hospital Economics,— 
always these her labors showed convincingly her constant effort to give to 
every member of the nursing profession larger and larger opportunities for the 
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broadest education and culture. Now with her splendid life of accomplishment 
so suddenly and prematurely cut off, is it not imperatively our duty and our 
privilege to carry on to the highest possible achievement the work and the 
interests so dear to her heart? 

In devising a suitable form for the proposed memorial, her closest friends 
and professional associates have all agreed that any memorial to Isabel Hampton 
Robb must be such as would promote the educational interests of nursing. The 
founding of the Isabel Hampton Robb Educational Fund means that as rapidly 
as a sum of money is collected, the income from which shall be sufficient for 
even one scholarship, that scholarship shall be available for the careful prepara- 
tion of one more teacher who will thenceforth aid in carrying out the supreme 
purpose of all Mrs. Robb’s endeavor. . 

Let us look squarely in the face this question of our personal responsibility 
in this matter. If each of us, nurse and woman, is making gain, we must 
continually discover within ourselves better purposes in life, a larger desire 
for growth, a clearer appreciation of our duties to others, a deeper love and 
reverence for our work, a more exalted conviction of all that our profession 
must be, and all that it must accomplish. And because Isabel Hampton Robb 
labored early and late for all these principles, because by her espousal of them, 
directly and indirectly, they have come into our lives as molding influences, 
our debt to her must ever be beyond what we can hope to repay. 

To help to carry on the work she began is the opportunity offered to us 
now. Surely to the extent of our means we will give with love and gratitude to 
this purpose. Let us not put off our own responsibility for a single day, but 
each seek for herself the largest possible share in this splendid testimonial to 
our leader, teacher, and friend. 

Trusting in your hearty and substantial co-operation, 

Yours sincerely, M. A. NUTTING, 
ANNA C, MAXWELL, 
ISABEL McISsAAac, 
G. M. NEVINS, 
Mary M. RIpDLe, 
ANNA C. GooDRICH, 
L. L. Dock, 
JANE A. DELANO, 
SoPpHIA PALMER, 
HELEN Scott Hay, 

The Committee on Isabel Hampton Robb Educational Fund. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Missouri State Nurses’ Association.......... 50.00 
Boston City Hospital Alumne Association... 50.00 
Battle Creek Sanitarium and Hospital Training School Alumne Asso- 

2.00 
Roosevelt Hospital Alumne Association, New York................. 100.00 
Mt. Sinai Alumne Association, New York...........-+-seeeeeeeeeees 200.00 
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Illinois Training School for Nurses’ Alumne Association.............. 300.00 
Good Samaritan Hospital Training School Alumnz Association, Los 

Graduate Nurses’ Association, Toledo, O.............200eeeeeeeeceees 10.00 
Alumne Association of Louisville and City Hospital Training Schools, 

University of Maryland Nurses’ Alumne Association................... 25.00 
Grace Hospital Alumne Association, Detroit........................ 20.00 
Maine General Hospital Alumne 5.00 
German Hospital Alumne Association, New York..................+. 25.00 


$1661.75 


Contributions should be made payable to The Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, and should be sent to the chairman of the committee, 

HELEN Scotr Hay, R.N., 
509 Honore Street, Chicago. 
NOTICE 

NURSES ORDERING THE ENGLISH LEAFLET on masturbation will please send 
ten cents, for the revised edition which has come is enlarged. The pamphlet 
on the prostitution law of New York is five cents. A good many letters have 
come ordering both but only sending five or six cents. L. L. Dock, R. N., 

265 Henry Street, New York. 

THe Unitep States Crvit Service COMMISSION announces an examination 
on February 8, 1911, to secure eligibles from which to make certification to fill 
a vacancy in the position of head nurse (operating—female) at $480 per annum, 
together with board, quarters, and laundry, Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., and vacancies requiring similar qualifications as they may occur at that 
hospital, unless it shall be decided in the interest of the service to fill the 
vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. Women only will be admitted 
to this examination. As the Commission has experienced considerable difficulty 
in securing a sufficient number of eligibles to meet the needs of the service in 
this position, qualified persons are urged to enter this examination. The 
examination will consist of the subjects mentioned below: anatomy and physi- 
ology, hygiene of the sick room, general nursing, surgical nursing, obstetrical 
nursing, experience in nursing. 

Applicants will be required to show that they are graduates of recognized 
schools for trained nurses, which require a residence of at least two years in a 
hospital giving thorough practical and theoretical training. Applicants must 
have reached their twentieth but not their fortieth birthday on the date of the 
examination. This examination is open to all citizens of the United States 
who comply with the requirements. Applicants should at once apply to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.—TuHE Massacuusetts State Nurses’ Association held its mid- 
winter meeting in Howe Hall, on January 12, Miss Riddle, president, in the 
chair. A large attendance and the large number taking part in the discussion 
made it a profitable and enjoyable occasion. Miss Riddle spoke on Standards 
for Nurse Registration. A very able paper on The Life and Work of Isabel 
Hampton Robb was given by Amy P. Miller. The members were much disap- 
pointed at not receiving a paper on The Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund 
from Miss Nutting, but were glad to hear Miss Parsons, who spoke and read 
extracts from an editorial in a copy of The Nurses’ Journal of the Pacific Coast, 
on that subject. It was voted to contribute five hundred dollars to the Isabel 
Hampton Robb Memorial Fund. By vote of the association, a committee of five 
was appointed by the chair to consider the advisability of establishing a sick 
relief fund. This committee is to report at the next meeting. Ninety-eight 
nurses have been elected to membership since the annual meeting last June. 
Refreshments were served. 

KATHARINE J. NOLAND, class of 1905, Boston City Hospital, and member of 
the Boston Nurses’ Club, has returned to her home in Fairhaven after a serious 
operation at St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford. For some time Miss Noland’s 
life was despaired of, but she is now well on the road to recovery. 

Mary L. Coe, graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital, has gone 
to Santa Barbara, California, to take charge of the district nursing and a 
dispensary. For the past five years Miss Cole held the position of head nurse 
at the Stillman Infirmary, Cambridge. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford.—Tue Hartrorp HospiraL ALUMNA ASSOCIATION held a meeting 
January 10, at the Cosmos Club. The president, Hannah Russell, R.N., pre- 
sided; Minnie Hollis, R.N., was appointed secretary, pro tem. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read and accepted. Voted that the president appoint 
a membership committee to assist the treasurer in looking up members who are 
in arrears for dues, and revising the membership roll. After a discussion in 
regard to interesting the younger graduates in the Alumnez Association, it 
was voted that Isabelle Shannon, R.N., speak to the graduating class in behalf 
of the association. After the business meeting adjourned, Miss Shannon read an 
interesting and instructive paper, relating her experience in nursing infantile 
paralysis. Dainty refreshments were provided and served by Miss Shannon, it 
being customary for individual nurses to assume this responsibility. 


NEW YORK 
NOTICE. 

MEMBERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION desiring to hear papers on any special 
subject presented at the next annual meeting, will kindly send suggestions to 
the president. M. Louise Twiss, R.N., 

419 West 144th Street, New York. 

Grace Knicut ScHENCE, R.N., secretary of the state association, who has 
not been well for some time, was operated upon recently for appendicitis, and is 
gaining. In consequence of Mrs. Schenck’s illness, the mailing list of the 
association was delayed somewhat in reaching the chairman of the nominating 
committee, and the blanks were two weeks late in being sent out. Extension 
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of time until April 15 will be made for their return. The vacancy on the 
Board of Examiners has not yet been filled by the Board of Regents. 

CLAUSE 79 OF THE PAGE LAW has been declared unconstitutional, and 
medical examination of convicted prostitutes has been discontinued. The 
remainder of the Page law, which was beneficial, remains in force. 

THE State HEALTH COMMISSIONER, Eugene H. Porter, has appointed Dr. 
H. L. Wheeler and Dr. W. A. White as state dental consultants and lecturers 
on oral hygiene. Their duties will consist in giving public lectures on oral 
hygiene, prevention and treatment of diseased and decayed teeth, to consult with 
health boards and school boards with reference to the inspection of the mouths 
of school children, and the establishing of dental clinics. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES OF MANHATTAN AND BRONX will 
hold regular meetings on February 13 and March 13, at 4.30 p.m. at the Nurses’ 
Club, 54 East 34th Street. 

St. BARNABAS’ GUILD FoR Nurses has cards out for Mondays during Feb- 
ruary and March, from 3 to 6 in the afternoon, at the Central Club for Nurses. 
The Guild held its second special Christmas service at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest on January 8. Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., Bishop of New 
York, presided, and addresses were made by Rt. Rev. Arthur Lloyd, D.D., 
General Secretary of the Board of Missions, the Rev. Gabriel Reid Maguire, 
from the African mission field, and Dr. William Hanna Thompson, A special 
musical programme was given. 

RESIDENTS OF THE Nurses’ CLUB made many little children happy at 
Christmas time. On Christmas Eve, a children’s party was given with a tree, 
carols, games, and refreshments for twenty-seven children. A few days after 
Christmas, about twenty more were entertained. Among those making addresses 
at the Sunday evening song service at the Club during January were Bishop 
Lloyd, of the Episcopal Board of Missions; Michi Kawai of Japan, who is 
connected with the Princess Suti school of Tokio, and who spoke on association 
work in Japan; Mrs. Hotori, who is taking graduate work at Bellevue, and 
who spoke on her experiences as a nurse in the China-Japan and the Russia- 
Japan wars, and also on the nursing situation in Japan. On February 26, Mr. 
Betticher, of Alaska, will speak. 

THE BELLEVUE ALUMNZ ASSOCIATION has been presented with the sum of 
$10,000 by Miss Alice Ketteltas in memory of her two brothers who, during 
very long illnesses, were nursed by members of the association. The interest of 
this fund is to be used yearly for the benefit of sick members. 

OsBorkN HALL, the new Bellevue Club House, will soon after the new year 
be ready for occupancy, Rooms will be rented for from $15 to $20 a month. 
Several pleasant rooms will be reserved for transients and, in addition to the 
dining-room, there will be a large restaurant open to physicians and social 
workers connected with the hospital and the Department of Public Charities. 
The laundry has been equipped with all the latest machinery and has facilities 
for undertaking a large outside service in addition to the work of the hall. The 
old street number, 426 East 26th Street, so familiar t’ ~any classes of nurses, 
is to be retained, although “ Brother Geerge’s’ and the “ Coffee House” were 
both demolished to make room for the new building. 

Amy Pops, well known through her books on Dietetics and Practical Nurs- 
ing, is leaving her position at Bellevue to take further training at Teachers 
College with a view to preparing herself for nurse instruction. 
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THe New York Hosprrat received $1400 from the theatrical 
performance given under the auspices of the Ladies Auxiliary, in December. 

THe Pustic Heatta Epvucation CommiTree of the American Medical 
Association is giving a course of lectures in the Academy of Medicine, 17 West 
43rd Street, on alternate Wednesday evenings at 8.15 and Thursday afternoons 
at 3.15. The subjects: for February are: Wednesday evening, February 1, 
“ Insect-borne and Water-borne Diseases,” by Drs. Woods Hutchinson and Miriam 
Bitting Kennedy. Thursday afternoon, the 9th, “ Pure Milk and Infant Hygiene,” 
Drs. Henry Dwight Chapin, Ernest J, Lederle, and Jocelyn V. V. Manning. 
Wednesday, the 15th, “ Public Hygiene,” Drs. John J. Cronin, Jane E. Robbins, 
Henry deB. Parsons, John Winters Brannan, and 8. Adolphus Knopf. Thursday, 
the 23d, “ The Health of the School Child,’ Drs. 8. Josephine Baker, Eli Long, 
Henry C. Ferris, and Belle J. Macdonald, 

THE Puptic HEALTH LECTURES given at 5 P.M. on Mondays in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium of Teachers College, will be continued during February. 

PusLic HEALTH LECTURES will be given at the Museum of Natural History 
on Saturday evenings at 8.15 during February. On the 4th, “ Tuberculosis,” 
Dr. Livingstone Farrand; 11th, “ Social Problem of Tuberculosis and Method 
of Treatment,” Dr. James Alexander Miller; 18th, “ Water Pollution and Water 
Purification,” Dr. C. E, A. Winslow; 25th, “ Housing and Health,” Mr. Lawrence 
Veiller. 

THE AMERICAN ScHooL HYGIENIC ASSOCIATION will hold its fifth congress 
in the Academy of Medicine, on February 2, 3, and 4, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick 
presiding. 

THE TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENT of the New York Throat, Nose, and Lung 
Hospital, including the night camp for men, is to receive $2050 as a result of 
a bridge tournament given at the Plaza during December. 

Brooklyn.—THe Nurses’ ALUMN2Z ASSOCIATION OF THE METHODIST EPIs- 
copaAL Hospitat will hold its February meeting on the 8th of the month at 
the residence of Mrs. Hamilton, 441% Classon Avenue. The Seney Journal for 
December contains good articles on Florence Nightingale and interesting news 
items. 

Rochester.—THE Monroe County REGISTERED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION held 
an open meeting on January 16 to which all nurses in the city were invited. Miss 
Mclsaac, interstate secretary, made an inspiring address. 

Buffalo.—TuHE Rep Cross Nursing SERVICE COMMITTEE was organized at a 
meeting held on December 12. The members are Margaret Bruce, chairman, 
Nettie Smith, secretary, Rye Morley, Anna L. Alline, A. F. Lindsay, Elizabeth 
Ind, Miss Kennedy, Isabelle Shaw. Miss Kennedy’s home, at 1106 Main Street, 
was chosen as the enrolment station. Meetings will be held the first Tuesday 
in each month. 

Hospital Topics, issued by the Buffalo Homeopathic Hospital, gives, in its 
Christmas issue, many pleasant Christmas articles and verses. It reports the 
occupation of the new nurses’ home, and the recovery, from illness of long 
duration, of Mabel Ja 3, w ~ has been doing ‘tuberculosis work in the city. 


NEW JERSEY 
OPEN MEETINGS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION were held 
in Newark on January 21, afternoon and evening, at which Miss MclIsaac, inter- 
state secretary, was the speaker. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PENNSYLVANIA State Boarp oF EXAMINERS FOR RB&GISTRATION OF 
Nurses has granted registration to 383 nurses since its last report: from 
Pennsylvania, 356; England, 2; Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 1; Minnesota, 1; New 
Jersey, 3; New York, 10; Ohio, 4; Wisconsin, 1; Washington, D. C., 1; West 
Virginia, 3. 

Philadelphia.—THe PuHitapeLpnia CLUB FoR GRADUATE NURSES’ purpose is 
to gather into its membership all nurses who have a sincere interest in the 
betterment of the profession. It seeks to provide for them in a well-equipped 
social club—a convenient meeting place and a natural point of personal contact; 
to encourage among them co-operation; to provide a platform from which 
physicians and nurses of prominence in the profession and others may speak to 
nurses on questions concerning the profession and subjects of general interest; 
to provide a directory from which the public can be supplied with efficient nurses 
without charge, and, finally, to supply aid to the aged and infirm nurses. By 
these means the club looks forward to inspiring activity and maintaining interest 
among its members, to the promotion of co-operation, and the increase of 
knowledge, not »nly among its members but in the profession at large, and by 
so doing take its place as a power for good in the community. Every Friday 
afternoon from 3 to 5 a “ Kaffee Klatsch,” at the Club House, 922 Spruce Street. 
Members and friends are invited. A charge of ten cents will be made. The 
club will give a Valentine Party, February 14, at the Club House. All nurses 
are invited to come and bring their friends. 

Punxsutawney.—AbDRIAN HospiTaL NurRsEs’ ASSOCIATION held its 
semi-annual meeting at the hospital on January 4, nine members being present. 
Four new members were received, making a total membership of forty-eight. 
After the transaction of business, luncheon was served to the senior nurses in 
training and a social hour was enjoyed by all. The next meeting will be held 
at Jefferson Park, the first Wednesday in July. 

McKeesport.—THE McKeesport Hospirat Tratnine Scuoor held its 
annual commencement on the evening of September 29, in the hospital. 
Addresses were given to the seven graduates by Hon. J. J. Miller, Dr. H. S. 
Arthur, and Mr. E. P. Douglass, who presented the diplomas and school pins. 
An informal reception followed. 

Wilkesbarre—THE WILKESBARRE City HospiraL Nurses’ ALUMN2 held a 
meeting at the nurses’ home on January 9 with a large attendance. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: president, Mrs. E. R. Roderick; vice-presidents, 
Miss Schofield, Mrs. J. E. Schiefly; treasurer, Mrs. J. I. Roe; secretary, Helen 
Forbes, 516 South River Street. The business meeting was followed by tea. 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville-—THrE CHARLOTTESVILLE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION met at the 
University of Virginia Hospital on December 13. The election of officers for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows: president, M. J. Hurdley; vice-president, 
Mrs. Harris; secretary and treasurer, Miss Allen; Working Committee, Misses 
M. Fletcher, Appleson, Sample, Nottingham, Anderson, Bragg; Register Com- 
mittee, Misses Fletcher, Anderson, Nottingham. Miss Hurdley read a letter of 
thanks from the Sarah Lee Hospital nurses for the hospitality shown them 
during their visit to Charlottesville on December 7, when the State Board met. 
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The association had obtained permission for the examinations to be given in 
Madison Hall, and with the able help of Dr. Stephen H. Watts, gave a beau- 
tiful luncheon to the nurses in the basement of the hall. Thirty-nine took the 
examinations, seven being from Charlottesville. The problem of raising the 
association’s share of ten dollars a month for the district nurse was discussed. 
The district nurse finishes her first year on February 15. It has been a most 
successful year, and it is hoped that Mrs. Harris will fill the position next year, 
as she is a most capable woman as well as nurse. A small contribution toward 
the Robb Educational Fund was discussed. The association is most anxious 
to help. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.—Tue Nationa HospiTaL* BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
at a recent meeting passed resolutions of regret on account of the resignation 
of Marion M. Little, who for the past seven years has been superintendent of 
that institution. Miss Little, with her assistant, Miss Johnson, resigned to 
accept similar positions at Grace Hospital, New Haven, Conn. Their successors 
have not yet been appointed. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte——THe CuHartorre SANITARIUM in 1910 graduated its second 

class—twelve nurses. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville—THE JEFFERSON COUNTY GRADUATE NuRSES’ CLUB held its 
annual meeting on January 9 at the Flower mission rooms. The following 
officers were elected: president, Elizabeth Robertson; vice-president, Annie E. 
Rece; recording secretary, Margory Cameron; corresponding secretary, Matilda 
Steilberg, 2227 Magazine Street; treasurer, Mary Alexander. Chairman of 
standing committees,—Membership, Mary C. Very; Programme, Emma Isaacs; 
Sick Benefit, Miss L. Weissinger; Entertainment, Katharine Arnold; represen- 
tative to the Emergency Club, Mrs. Tom Telford. The meeting was well 
attended, the annual reports of the various committees were read and of the 
central registry, which reported nearly 2000 calls for nurses during the year. 


The next meeting will be held on Monday, February 6. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati.—Tue Jewish HospiraL ALUMN2Z ASSOCIATION held its regular 
meeting at the hospital on December 2, Miss Florence Williams presiding. 
After the disposal of business, an interesting article sent by Miss Fielding was 
read by Miss R. Ardill. The members welcomed letters from Miss I. Ardill, 
Ireland, and from Miss Eccleston, Idaho. Dr. Sidney Lange gave an instructive 
lecture on The X-ray. On January 6, after the disposal of business, Miss H. 
Sanders of the Visiting Nurse Association gave an interesting paper on “A 
Nurse in the General Clinic.” The treasurer of the sick benefit fund reported 
an increase of membership. The next meeting will be held on February 3. 

Akron.—Mary E. GLapwin, who has held positions as superintendent of 
nurses at Beverly, Mass., and at the Woman’s Hospital, New York City, is doing 
social welfare work in connection with the largest rubber factory in the world, 
located here. 

Dayton.—TuHE GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF DAYTON AND VICINITY 
held its Christmas meeting on December 21 in the reception rooms of the 
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Nurses’ Memorial Home of the Miami Valley Hospital. After a short business 
meeting, the time was given up to music and the reading of a Christmas story, 
followed by refreshments and a social hour. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee.—THE DrREcToRS oF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE 
Nurses held a meeting on December 28, 1910, at 3 p.m., at the Johnston Emer- 
gency Hospital. There were present: Helen W. Kelly, Mabel C. Bradshaw, 
Helen Moore, Susie Rowan, Maud G. Tompkins, Mina Newhouse, Regine White, 
Stella S. Mathews. President called meeting to order. It was agreed that the 
annual membership dues should be paid from February to February. Appli- 
cants admitted between February 1 and August 1, will pay the entire annual 
dues of $5.00 to February 1 of the next year. Applicants admitted between 
August 1 and February 1, will pay one-half of the annual dues. The initiation 
fee of $3.00 is to be paid in each case. This arrangement is necessary to secure 
uniform time to order the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING. The JOURNAL sub- 
scription of applicants admitted between February and August will cover the 
entire year, and the applicants admitted between August and February, half 
a year; thus getting the annual JouRNAL subscriptions of all members to expire 
at the same time. Nominations for national officers were made. Four applica- 
tions were presented by the secretary to this board. After discussion they were 
turned over to the chairman of the Credential Committee. A few bills for 
printing and stenographic work were allowed. The directors arranged for a 
luncheon at the Woman’s Exchange for Miss MclIsaac, January 3, at 12.30. 
Meeting adjourned. REGINE WHITE, 

Secretary. 

THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NuRSES held its regular monthly 
meeting January 3, 1911, at 2.30 p.m., in the Atheneum. Helen W. Kelly 
presided. 

Isabel McIsaac, interstate secretary, was the speaker on the occasion. She 
endeared herself to all the nurses present. As individuals we think of the 
high professional ideals, and frequently despair in our efforts to settle difficult 
problems. However, after listening to Miss MclIsaac, one feels the immediate 
benefit of her wholesome talk along the constructive lines of our professional 
standards. She awakens ambition in the individual listener to whom the 
many open avenues for work appear easier to enter because of her inspiring 
words. 

After a rising vote of thanks to Miss MclIsaac, the meeting proceeded with 
the following business: A motion was made by Miss Mathews and seconded 
by Miss Isermann, that this association vote the sum of fifty ($50.00) dollars 
toward the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund. Motion carried. 

The question to amend the constitution to reduce the quorum necessary to 
transact business was fully discussed and agreed upon. It was moved by Miss 
Maher and seconded by Miss Tompkins that the quorum to transact business should 
be amended from thirty to twenty. It was moved by Miss White and seconded by 
Miss Mathews that the above amendment be amended to read eighteen instead 
of twenty. Motion carried. Original motion carried as amended. The question 
to amend the constitution to reduce the quorum necessary to transact business 
to eighteen will be voted upon at the next regular meeting of the association. 

It was moved by Miss Tompkins and seconded by Miss Newhouse that the 
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association appropriate twenty-five dollars as annual dues for membership in 
the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Crusade, and that a monthly copy of The 
Orusader be asked for to be mailed to the secretary of this association, to be 
kept on file. Motion carried. 

The Chair appointed Miss Maud Tompkins chairman of a committee to 
collect for the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund. 

It was decided that the position to tour the state be opened to applicants 
among members of the association. 

On motion, meeting adjourned. REGINE WHITE, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis.—THE HENNEPIN CouNTY GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
held a regular meeting at the club on January 11, at which it was decided to 
change the name of the association to Hennepin County Registered Nurses’ 
Association, and hereafter registered nurses only will be admitted to member- 
ship. At the close of the business meeting Bertha Merrill, R.N., read a very 
interesting paper on “The Entertainment of Convalescing Children.” The 
attendance was unusually large, considering the very busy season. 


ILLINOIS 

THe ILLINoIs State Boarp or Nurse EXAMINERS reports that twenty-three 
graduates took the first state examination for registration, held on January 11 
and 12. The small number is probably due to the fact that most nurses took 
advantage of registering under the waiver which expired last July. The set 
of questions has been sent to the JourNAL for publication and will appear in the 
March number. 

Chicago.—THE VISITING NurRSE AssocIATION held its annual meeting at 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, on January 4. After the president’s address and 
reports and election of officers, the following addresses were given: “ The Rela- 
tion of the Visiting Nurse to the Settlement Work,” Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros; 
“The Visiting Nurse in the Municipality,” Dr. William A. Evans; “The Per- 
sonal Note in Social Service,” Dr. William P. Merrill. 

ISABEL LAUVER, class of 1883, Illinois Training School, has resigned her 
position as matron of the Crane Day Nursery to fill a similar one with the 
Children’s Home and Aid Society in Evanston. Edith Herriman has resigned 
her position in the Ancon Hospital, Panama, to become superintendent of nurses 
at the National Military Home Hospital, Kansas. Miss K. Jamieson is spending 
three months in South America. Helen Biggert is taking graduate work at 
Bellevue, and is succeeded as head nurse of Ward 5, County Hospital, by Ella 
Rahtge. Eliza Rogerson, class of 1901, who has been doing private nursing in 
San Francisco, has returned to San Antonio, Texas, where she was formerly at 
work. Marie Peterson has gone to La Crosse, Wisconsin, to establish visiting 
nurse work. 

Litta F. PICKHARDT, superintendent of nurses at Augustana Hospital, is 
away on leave of absence and is at her home in southern California where she 
is gaining in health. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle.—Tue Kina County ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE Nurses held a 
regular meeting on January 3 in Assembly Hall, Henry Building, Mrs. A. G. 
Green presiding. After the minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
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approved, business was suspended that the members might listen to an address 
by Dr. J. E. Crichton on “ Why Nurses Should Be Sanitarians.” He urged nurses 
to co-operate in spreading useful knowledge regarding domestic hygiene and 
sanitation, and so help in the preservation of the health of the public. He 
said that nurses who were of the greatest aid in this way were those who would 
eventually stand highest in their profession for proficiency. Reports were read 
by the treasurer, the registrar, and the nurses who had been selling Red Cross 
seals. The following motion was carried: “That we as graduate nurses wish 
to highly endorse the efforts of the Commissioner of Health, Dr. J. E. Crichton, 
in enforcing the ordinance prohibiting persons from expectorating on the streets 
or in public places, and feel that everything possible should be done to dis- 
courage this dangerous habit.” A report of the Seattle Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was read by Mrs. Hawley, showing an earnest desire on the part of the 
Seattle women to better conditions existing in this city at present and to 
endorse all movements, legislative or otherwise, for the good of the community. 
A suggestion was made by Miss Durkin that the nurses who could, should 
attend the pre-legislative institute, as the women of Washington are now 
eligible to vote and should become acquainted with the duties of citizens. Mrs. 
Green notified the members of a course of lessons on parliamentary law being 
given by Rev. M. A. Matthews at the First Presbyterian Church, every other 
Friday afternoon, at 3.30. A public health committee was appointed by the 
chairman: Mrs. A. W. Hawley, chairman, Mrs. Newton, Miss Record. Owing 
to the press of many duties Mrs. Hawley begged to be excused from this office. 
The matter will be voted upon at the February meeting. The meeting was 
adjourned until February 6. 


(No name of state or city given) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HospiTtat NuRSES’ ALUMNZ held a special meeting at 
the hospital the latter part of December. The following officers were elected: 
president, M. V. Swearingen; vice-president, Mrs. M. M. Baker; secretary, Mrs. 
A. Fueller; treasurer, O. McWilliams; social committee, Misses H. Elder, N. Hay, 
B. Walters; press committee, Misses J. Steele, C. Steuer. Regular meetings will 
be held the first Monday of each month at the hospital at 8 p.m. 


BIRTHS 


AT Russell, Iowa, to Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Robb, a daughter. Mrs. Robb was 
Nellie Masters, class of 1904, Illinois Training School. 

On August 3, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Eaton, a son. Mrs. Eaton was 
Agnes B. Johnston, class of 1900, Virginia Hospital, Richmond, Va. 

On May 18, to Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Andrews, a son, William Albert, Jr. 
Mrs. Andrews was Cleopatra Strickland, class of 1906, Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

On August 17, to Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Deming, a daughter, Alice Fitz Hugh. 
Mrs. Deming was Alice Fitz Hugh, class of 1904, Garfield Memorial Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

On October 10, to Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Matthews, a daughter, Alice 
Virginia. Mrs. Matthews was Edna Gottlieb, class of 1904, Garfield Memorial 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

On December 11, at Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rickmeyer, a son. Mrs. Rickmeyer was Ethel Christopher, class of 1909, 
Jamaica Hospital Training School. 
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On September 16, at Goldfield, Nevada, to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel McClune 


Johnstone, a son, Sidney Rainsberry Johnstone. 


Mrs. Johnstone was a member 


of the class of 1899, Springfield Hospital Training School, Springfield, Mass. 


Mackenzie. 


MARRIAGES 
On December 24, in Toronto, Canada, Jessie Scarth to Kenneth Alexander 


On October 26, at Paraiso, Canal Zone, Adda Henneigh, class of 1908, 
Adrian Hospital, to Albert Chambers. 

ANNA NOHL, graduate of the Illinois Training School, to A. W. Wern. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wern will live in Los Angeles. : 

On January 4, Elizabeth Andress, class of 1910, Lakeside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, Cleveland, to Edward Hill. 

On December 29, at Tampa, Florida, Alice B. Tawney to John F. Reid. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid will live at the Savoy Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


On January 3, 


Evelyn Michael, former night supervisor of the Ensworth 


Hospital, St. Joseph, Mo., to F. J. Farwell, M.D., of Unidella, Nebraska. 

On January 3, at Cleveland, Ohio, Mamie Katherine Smith, class of 1908, 
Lakeside Hospital Training School for Nurses, to Elmer E. Kepner, M.D. 

On August 6, in St. Matthew’s Church, Fairbanks, Alaska, Isabel M. Emberly, 
for a number of years an earnest worker in the Alaska hospitals, to Roy C. Hall. 


On January 


Logansport. 


3, 
Training School, to Lewis Jonathan McCay. 


at Winamac, 


Indiana, Ada Venard, class of 1906, Illinois 
Mr. and Mrs. McCay will live in 


On December 31, 1910, at Port Huron, Michigan, Anna Helena Draper, 
class of 1907, Lakeside Hospital Training School for Nurses, Cleveland, to Harry 


sailey Parker. 


In August, Florence L 
of 


superintendent 
Curtisville, Pa. 


the Clearfield 


. Stultz, class of 1908, Adrian Hospital, former night 


(Pa.) Hospital, to Earl W. Cross, M.D., of 


On January 3, at St. Joseph, Mo., Lue Frances Arnold, class of 1904, 
Ensworth Hospital, to Albert Charles Hoffman. Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman will 
live in Oregon, Mo. 

On November 22, at Brookline, Mass., Margaret F. Donahoe, class of 1902, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, late superintendent of nurses at the Philadel- 
phia Hospital, to James P. MeNichol. 


On November 10, in New York City, Florence Irene Brumbaugh, class of 
1905, Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa., to Frank Raymond Crow. Mr. 
and Mrs. Crow will live in Uniontown, Pa. 

On October 1, 1910, Julia N. Pratt, class of 1900, Arnot Ogden Memorial 
Hospital, Elmira, N. Y., to Sydney Seymour Alvin, of the University of Minne- 
sota College of Engineers. Mr. 


On January l, 


and Mrs. Alvin will live in Minneapolis. 


typhoid fever while caring for 


DEATHS 


at the Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y., Bertha E. 
Bailey, class of 1908, of the Homeopathic Hospital. 


Miss Bailey contracted 
a patient and died after a brief illness, the 


severity of which was to a great extent due to her bravely waiting until the 


patient was out of danger before giving up. 


The members of the alumne asso- 


ciation of the school feel that they have lost a valued friend and loyal member. 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN CHARGE OF 


M. E. CAMERON 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS FOR NuRSE‘, WITH OTHER ADDRESSES ON 
Nurstne Sussects. By Isabel Fampton Robb. E. C. Koeckert, 
715 Rose Building, Cleveland. 

This volume, appearing as it does after the death of the author, 
commands a melancholy interest for all Mrs. Robb’s friends. The 
matter is not new; in a prefatory note the fact is stated that “in 
response to many requests” she hes “brought together in book form 
several of the articles written on nursing subjects, with particular refer- 
ence to those dealing with the three years’ course of training.” The 
papers cover a period of thirteen years and number fifteen; they were 
given by Mrs. Robb on various occasions, beginning with the Inter- 
national Congress of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy, held in 
Chicago during the World’s Fair of 1893. 

One notes with wonder how unchanged in a world of swift-moving 
changes, Mrs. Robb’s teaching resis. Her methods have not been super- 
seded ; indeed, while many have joined her in theory, there are but few 
schools that have come up to the minimum which she regarded as 
imperative. Away back in 1893, which is a remote date when one 
regards the nursing system as e whole, she made her plea for the three 
years’ course with an eight-hour day. All right thinking people agree 
that this is a most reasonable demand; but how many hospital boards or 
training school boards have adopted the standard? That it will arrive, 
no one can doubt; for Mrs. Robb prophesied unerringly; her plans 
matured without mishap, and, “ No work begun shall ever pause for 
death.” So, whether it be the three years’ course, preliminary training, 
or whichever of the reform measures Mrs. Robb set going, one feels confi- 
dent of their eventual working out. 


MassaGE Movements, Including the Nauheim Exercises. Price, 1 
shilling. The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28-29 Southampton St., Strand, 
London. 

This is a little booklet of tiny proportions but purporting to carry 
between its small covers of limp blue linen the essentials of the practice 
of massage, the Nauheim exercises, and a brief review of anatomy, in so 
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far as it is necessary for the masseuse to comprehend it, and including 
the bones, some of the nerves, and muscles of the human body. The book 
is intended to make straight the crooked path of the unlearned among 
words derived from the Latin, Greek, or modern foreign languages; the 
pronunciation of each word in this order being given in italics imme- 
diately after the word itself and preceding its meaning—not in a glossary 
at the end, but wherever it occurs throughout the book. To some the 
book will seem to have been lost, strayed, or stolen from the kindergarten 
department, which would seem to be its proper place, but there are others, 
of insular education, or perhaps the victims of a treacherous memory, 
who will find in this small blue book just the friend in need they so 
often require to help them over a difficulty. Bound in blue linen covers, 
and of a size to slip in an apron pocket, it can at least claim to be in 
no one’s way until it is needed. ' 


SurcicAL INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES. By Harold Burrows, M.B., 
B.S., F.R.C.S., Late Assistant Surgeon to the Seaman’s Hospital 
and to the Bolingbroke Hospital; Assistant Surgeon to the Royal 
Portsmouth Hospital. 1s. 6d. net. The Scientific Press, Ltd. 

The second edition of this work, enlarged and revised. It is designed 
to assist in the arrangements for surgical operations. It consists of lists 
of instruments needed for all the major operations, and is illustrated so 
that, though the text might be unintelligible to the person preparing 
for the occasion, he could not fail to find and arrange the articles neces- 
sary. There are directions for preparing for operation in remote places, 
where it may be impossible to obtain all the apparatus usually consid- 
ered necessary. It is hard to imagine a nurse under such circumstances 
turning to a book to conquer the emergency, but if ever such there is, 
she may find what she seeks in this book. 


OBSTETRICAL NursInGc FoR Nurses AND StupENTS. By Henry Enos 
Tuley, A.B., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics, Medical Department, 
University of Louisville; Visiting Obstetrician and Lecturer on 
Obstetrics to Training School for Nurses, John M. Norton Memorial 
Infirmary and the Louisville City Hospital ; Member Sloane Maternity 
Alumni; Ex-Secretary and Chairman Section on Diseases of Chil- 
dren, etc. John P. Morton Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

This is a second edition. The book was written primarily for the 
nurses of the John M. Norton Memorial Infirmary, from notes used for 
lectures to the nurses in training in that school. While the text is much 
less than either Dr. Lee’s or Dr. Cooke’s books give us, the matter is essen- 
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tially the same, and no branch of the subject is neglected. The book 
follows the usual outline from the anatomy of the female generative 
organs ; through the physiology of the same; the course of pregnancy ; the 
process of labor; the care of the patient during the lying-in period; the 
care of the infant; operative obstetrics and complications; and the usual 
advice and counsel to the expectant mother. The book is particularly 
adapted to the obstetrical nurse in cities where women still remain in 
their own homes in preference to entering an obstetrical hospital for 
confinement. It may be said to be addressed to the nurse in the home, 
rather than to the nurse in an institution. 


How To Cook FoR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENT. By Helena V. Sachse. 

Price, $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London. 

It is ten years since the first edition of Miss Helena V. Sachse’s book 
on sickroom cookery and dietetics first made its appearance. In its 
present form it comes to us after being three times revised, and with 
each revision and rewriting it has increased in value and in the conven- 
ience with which the contents are arranged. The present fourth edition 
contains a classification of recipes for ready reference with the highly 
nitrogenous foods marked by an asterisk, and those which may be sweet- 
ened by saccharin or levulose by a dagger, thus greatly increasing the 
facility in making up a menu in such diseases as require the one or the 
other. 


Fever Nursing. By J. C. Wilson, A.M., M.D., Author of “ A Treatise 
on Continued Fevers,” Visiting Physician to the Hospital of the 
Jefferson Medical College and to the Pennsylvania Hospital; Physi- 
cian to the German Hospital, Philadelphia, etc. Fifth Edition. 
Price, $1.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London. 
This book, so well and so favorably known by nurses, needs no intro- 

duction, as an earlier edition was reviewed in these pages not long ago. 

It is pleasant to find the author taking note of changes and advance- 

ment in fever nursing, and promptly bringing his book up to the latest 

standards. Dr. Wilson has many friends in the nursing profession, and 
his book will not lack a hearty welcome. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING COMPANY. 


President, IsaBet McIsaac, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Secretary, Sakau E. Sty, 184 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 
President, Mary M. Ripptz, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Secretary, Mary W. McKEcHNIE, 423 West 118th Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting to be held in Boston, 1911. 


THE NURSES’ ASSOCIATED ALUMNA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


President, JANE A. DELANO, R.N., Surgeon-General’s Office, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Agnes G. Deans, City Hospital, Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Inter-State Secretary, ISABEL Molsaac, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. V. Twiss, R.N., 419 West 144th Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting to be held in Boston, 1911. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS, U. S. A. 
JANE A. DELANO, R.N., Surgeon-General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 


NAVY NURSE CORPS, U. S. N. 
EstHEer VoorHeEes Hasson, R.N., Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department 
of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


HOSPITAL ECONOMICS COURSE, TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 
Director, M. ADELAIDE NutrTina, R.N., 417 West 118th Street, New York City. 


ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 
Chairman, HELEN Scott Hay, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, E. M. Suury, 2324 Carleton Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Secretary, Mrs. PHILuips, 14 Bacon Block, Oakland, Cal. 


COLORADO STATE TRAINED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Letrrze G. WetcH, R.N., 1315 Glenarm Place, Denver, Col. 
Seeretary, Louisz Prgrin, R.N., 4303 Clay Street, Denver, Col. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


President, MarTHa J. WILKINSON, 34 Charter Q@ak Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary, Mrs. WINIFRED AHN Haart, P. O. Box 162, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, HELEN W. GarpNeErR, The Portner, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, NELLIE REED, R.N., The Portner, Washington, D. C. 


GEORGIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Mrs. Eva 8S. TupMAN, R.N., 640 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
Corresponding Secretary, ANNA BRUNDIGE, R.N., 734 Peachtree Street, Atlanta. 

Ga. 
Treasurer, FRANCES PatTToNn, R.N., 45 West Fifth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE IDAHO STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, LILLIAN Lona, St. Luke’s Hospital, Boise, Idaho. 
Secretary, LuLu Hatt, Room 410, Overland Building, Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, ApDA ELDREDGE, R.N., St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. E. Bacue, R.N., 4703 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago, III. 


INDIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Dr. M. W. McConngELL, R.N., 328 East Washington Street, Sullivan, 
Ind. 
Secretary, Mage D. Currie, 21 The Millikan, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chairman Credential Committee, Fanny E. Gerarp, R.N., 2102 North Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION OF REGISTERED NURSES. 


President, ANNA C. GooDALE, Homeopathic Hospital, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Corresponding Secretary, FLoy A. Strayer, 1309 Grant Avenue, Waterloo, lowa. 

Chairman Credential Committee, JuLIA SHERIDAN, 2905 Pierce Street, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, Mary R. SHaver, Good Samaritan Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 
Corresponding Secretary, AMELIA A. Mitwapgp, 234 Second Street, Lexington, Ky. 


LOUISIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, KATHERINE DENT, New Orleans Sanitarium, 1403 Terpsichore Street, 


New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, C. LenmaAN, Touro Infirmary, 4217 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mary M. RippLe, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Secretary, EstHer Dart, Stillman Infirmary, Cambridge, Mass. 


MARYLAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Grorcina C. Ross, R.N., Medical and Chirurgical Library, Baltimore, 


Md. 
Secretary, Sanan F, Martin, R.N., Medical and Chirurgical Library, Baltimore, 


Md, 
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MICHIGAN STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mrs. RALPH APTED, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Corresponding Secretary, FANTINE PEMBERTON, R.N., Peterson’s Hospital, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. 
MINNESOTA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, EpiITH GATZMAN, R.N., 242 Lyndale Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn 
Secretary, Mrs. E. W. Stuur, R.N., 1810 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSOURI STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, MarcareT McKINLEY, R.N., 5896 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Maser C. L. FreytaG, R.N., Graham, Mo. 
NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Miss Victor1a ANDERSON, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Omaha, Neb 
Secretary, Littian B. Sturr, R.N., 434 South 28th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


President, CARRIE N. HALL, R.N., Margaret Pillsbury General Hospital, Concord, 
N. H 


Corresponding Secretary, Ipa F. SHeEparp, R.N., Mary Hitchcock Memorial 
Hospita Hanover, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, BERTHA J. GARDNER, 47 Baldwin Avenue, Newark, N. J 


Secretary, ELIZABETH J. Higpip, 341 Graham Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mrs. C. V. Twiss, R.N., 419 West 144th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ernest G. H. ScHENK, R.N., 114 East 71st Street, New York, 

Treasurer, LiNA LIGHTBOURNE, R.N., Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
President, CONSTANCE E. ProuL, R.N., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Secretary, Lois Arcn Toomer, R.N., 123 South Fourth Street, Wilmington. 
N. C. 

OHIO STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Marietta H. Prerson, 34 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Secretary, MATHILDA L. JoHNSON, 501 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, RAE L. DRESSELL, R.N., 106 East 5th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Secretary, MarTHA RANDALL, R.N., 106 East 5th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OREGON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, JENNIE V. Doy te. 675 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. 


Corresponding Secretary, GertrupDE M. Weiss, Good Samaritan Hospital, Port 
land, Oregon. 
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GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


President, Ina F. Gites, German Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Secretary, ANNIE C. NEDWILL, St. Timothy’s Hospital, Roxborough, Philadelphia. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Mary T. Weir Kerr, Emlenton, Pennsylvania. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, E. JOHNSON. 


Corresponding Secretary, Ruopa G. Packarp, R. F. D. No. 2, Rehoboth, Mass. 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mrs. E. W. Dosss, Maysville, S. C. 
Secretary, Luta Davis, Sumter Hospital, Sumter, S.-C. 


THE TENNESSEE STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, L—NA A. WARNER, 112 North Belvidere Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary, Mrs. D. T. Goutp, Nashville, Tenn. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


President, RuEtTTa JOHNSTON, Houston, Texas. 
Secretary and Treasurer, A. Louise Dierricu, El Paso, Tex. 


THE GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA. 
President, Erne. SmitH, Protestant Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 
Secretary, ANNE GULLY, 201 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
Treasurer, JULIA MELLICHAMP, 39 West Redgate Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, M. C. BURNETT, 1522 Riverside Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
Secretary, ANNA McCarrery, R.N., Granby Court, Spokane, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mrs. Grorce LounsBery, 1119 Lee Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. J. SteeLe, 5 Hubbard Court, Charleston, W. Va. 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, HELEN W. Ketty, Milwaukee County Hospital, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Secretary, Regine Wuite, Emergency Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WYOMING STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, MaArTHA A. CONVERSE, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Secretary, Mrs. Amy E. Miter, 116 Coffeen Avenue, Sheridan, Wyo. 
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NAMES OF OFFICERS OF EXAMINING BOARDS. 


COLOBADO. 


President, LAURA A. BEECROFT, R.N., Minnequa Hospital, Pueblo, Col. 
Secretary, MAry B. Eyre, R.N., 1942 Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Col. 


CONNECTICUT. 
President, kMMA L. StowE, New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, R. INDE ALBAUGH, R.N., Pleasant Valley, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


President, Lity KaNngELy, R.N., 1723 G. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary, KATHERINE DovucLass, R.N., 320 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D.C. 
GEORGIA. 


> 


President, ELLA M. JOHNSTONE, R.N., 309 West Thirty-fifth Street, Savannah, Ga 
Secretary and Treasurer, EMity R. Denpy, R.N., 822 Greene Street, Augusta, Ga 


[LLLINOIS 
President, BENA M. HENDERSON, R.N., Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago 
Hl. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary C. WHEELER, R.N., Room 1640, 79 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ll. 
INDIANA, 
President, L. M. Cox, R.N., Elizabethtown, Ind. » 


Secretary, EpNa Humpurey, R.N., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


IOWA. 


President, Grorce E. Decker, M.D., Davenport, Iowa. 
Secretary, Gur~rorp H. Sumner, M.D., Capitol Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MARYLAND. 
President, Mary C. Packarp, 27 North Carey Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, Mrs. EvtzAsetu G. P. Hurst, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md 


MASSACHUSETTS 


President, MAry M. Rippie, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Secretary, Epwin B. Harvey, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN, 


President, ELizaAseTH G. FLaws, Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Secretary, F. W. Shumway, M.D., Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 


President, Entra P. RomMEL, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, HELEN M. WapswortTH, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue, South, Minneapolis. 
Minn. 
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MISSOURI. 


President, Mrs. MABLE Lone FReEyTAG, Graham, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. FANNIE E. S. SmirH, 7600 Wornall Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
NEBRASKA. 
President, Nancy L. Dorsey, R.N., 2206 South 32d Street, Omaha. 
Secretary, LILLIAN B. Sturr, R.N., 434 South 28th Street, Lincoln. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


President, BLANCHE M, TRUESDELL, R.N., Cottage Hospital, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary, [pa A. Nutrer, R.N., Franklin Hospital, Franklin, N. H. 


NEW YORK. 
President, Lina LIGHTBOURBNE, R.N., Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse 
N. ¥. 
Secretary, JANE ELIZABETH HiTcHcocK, R.N., 265 Henry Street, New York, N.Y 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


President, CLEONE Hosss, R.N., Greensboro, N. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ANNE FERGUSON, R.N., Statesville, N. C. 


OKLAHOMA, 


President, MARTHA RANDALL, R.N., 106 Kast Sth Street, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Secretary, Mrs. MarGAret H. WALTERS, Muskogee, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
President, WILLIAM 8. HigBer, M.D., 1703 South Broad Street, Phila. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ALBERT EK. BLACKBURN, M.D., 3813 Powelton Avenue, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
TEXAS. 
President, Mrs. Forrest M. Beaty, R.N., 1220 Hemphill Street, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
Secretary, CLara L. Suackrorp, John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, Tex. 


President, SaraH H. CABANISS, 201 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. T. HANGER, 7 Waverly Boulevard, Portsmouth, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


President, Dr. L. V. GuTHRI£, Huntington, W. Va. 
Secretary, Dr. Georce LounsBEryY, Charleston, W. Va. 


WASHINGTON. 
President, AUpREyY F. WaymiReE, R.N., 704 California Avenue, Pullman, Wash. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. HAWLEY, R.N., 718 East Howell Street, Seattle, 
Wash. 
WYOMING. 


President, S. J. McKenzim, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Secretary, Amy E. MILER, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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